NIVENTOR GIVE — NO.LONINNSS 


Bennington is an unincorporated census-designated place town in Bear Lake County, Idaho, 
United States. As of the 2010 census, its population was 190. It is located in the southeast 
corner of the (State of Idaho) on U.S. Route Highway 30 about five miles north of Montpelier 
and 12 miles south of Georgetown. Bennington is a small farming community settled by Mormon 
Pioneers in 1864. It was named by Brigham Young after a town in Vermont near where he was 
born and grew up. Many of the inhabitants in Bennington are direct descendants of these early 
pioneers. 


Its elevation is 6,053 ft (1,845 m). 


Bennington was one of the camping places for Indians that came through the valley each year on 
their hunting and fishing trips. They camped there until the 1930s, asking for food from the 
residents. An emigrant massacre happened at the mouth of four Mile Canyon. The emigrants 
head camp of the main road for better feed and plentiful water. A band of Shoshone led by 
"Paughatello" killed all the members of the company except for one 15 year old boy, who hid ina 
wash and made his way back to another company. He went on to Oregon and California with the 
team. The battle spanned over 40 acres along the creek. Seven wagons, 20 people, 33 horses and 
14 head of livestock were involved. Wagon parts, bones, cap and ball pistols, swords and other 
relics could be found decades later. The first town site of Bennington was located on block West 
on highway 30 at the Cemetery and Wright Roads, where the old Amos Wright log cabin still 
stands. The first settlers, Jared Bullock, and Jonathan Hoopes, came in the fall of 1864 and 
settled on the south side of Bennington Creek. Then Evan M. Greene, Hyrum Hoopes and 
Edmond Homer came. Six families spent the winter in 1864.In 1865 and 1866 more people were 
called to settle . In 1866 the community was officially named after a town in Vermont where 
Brigham Young once lived. In 1873 the town had a meeting , and the present town site was 
chosen. A church, school, store/post office and new homes were eventually built. Evan Green 
was the first Presiding Elder serving from 1864 to 1865, followed by Dudley Merrell, who 
presided until 1870, then Alonzo became the first Bishop. Church was held in a vacant house 
until one could be built. The first living white baby born Feb. 18, 1866 was Winnifred Rebecca 
Wright daughter of Amos R. Wright. The first death was Admanza Greene who died of 
pneumonia at age 10. Jared Bullock's wife died of childbirth. She was buried at the end of the 
haystack and then moved to the present cemetery later. Deep snow, cold weather and primitive 
living conditions made living here hard. A traveling band and a dancing academy taught by John 
Dunn was organized to help people get through the long winter mounts. In 1934 there was a 
terrible drought. At that time each home and building at the new town site had their own well. 
They all dried up except the one at the school so people carried water from there. The WPA 
helped with a new water system and during 1934-35 the men of the community dug ditches and 
laid the pipe to their homes. They had a big celebration at it's completion in August 1936. Today 
Bennington is a thriving town with many new homes and a big church. 


A GLIMPSE back in 
BENNINGTON'S YESTERYEARS . 


Gathered and compiled by 
Mavin Sparks. 


It is hoped that this brief historical collection 

will give some insight into the time of Bennington's 
infancy. I must apologize for the typographical and 
grammatical errors, as half a century has passed by 
since High School English. 

There are likely errors in the information given here, 
and much more could be written about the subject matter 
which may be added onto and amended as time goes on, by 
other studies by other researchers. 

My thanks goes to Julia Wright for the research that she 
did in obtaining information about Bennington, and to 
Lloyd Burdick for his account of life at the time he 


came here in the mid 1900s. His account was used quite 
extensively. 


And also many thanks to Eldon Speirs for his many 
drop-in visits to our home and his wonderful memory 
about the people, their lives, and their past. 

We also appreciate Stuart Crane for his research 

of Bennington History. 


Written this Centennial Year of Idaho Statehood, 1990. 


The earliest inhabitants of the Bennington area were the migratory 
Indians. The meadow and the bench land near the confluence of the slough 
and Bear River was a favored camping site. According to the depth of artifacts 
found in the undisturbed meadow, it was probably used intermittently for 
several hundred years. 

Buffalo and other animals were part of their diet as indicated by bones 
found in the campsites, and the large fireplaces with clam shell in them 
indicates that the river clams was a staple food item of their diet. Fish 
from the river, with the many wild berries, seeds, cattail shoots and other 
edible plants that are abundant in the area made for good and varied meals 


and an excess for processing for storage. 


The Shoshoni word for Bear River was "Tobitapa." 

Another large campsite was located just east and south of the present 
location of Bennington. Indications are that this was not as large a camp 
or used as much as the other camp, but it was used until after the first 
settlers had come here. 

Smaller camps were located near the various springs and creeks, but 
they were more single family camps. 

The early settlers told that the trail on the ridge just south of Joe's 
Gap was used by the Indians a great deal on their treks from the eastern 
hunting grounds. The Indians still came and camped in Bennington until 
the mid 1930's, going around asking for handouts and doing some trading 
with folks here. 

The first of the fur trappers that we have record of coming through 
the future site of Bennington were members of the Wilson—Price-Hunt 
expedition. Six years later, the Donald McKenzie party journeyed through 
here. Seeing many black bears in the region, they named the river and the 
lake "Black Bear River" and "Black Bear Lake." Jim Bridger led the Ashley 
Party across here in 1826, on their journey to the Great Salt Lake. On 
July 24, 1833, Captain Bonneville passed through the future site of Bennington 
on his way to his caches on the Salmon River. He had been through here 
earlier when he brought the trade goods and supplies to bury at his Salmon 
River caches. Bonneville had used wagons and carts to haul his supplies 
much of the way from St. Louis, thereby opening part of the great road to 


the Northwest and California. This so-called Oregon-California Trail 
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Part of a map by Captain Bonneville 
rom hiA journal of 1837. 


passed through the the present town-site of Bennington about a block west 
of the present Highway 30 N. 

In the summer of 1841, the first of the great wagon train caravans 
made their was through the area, passing the locale of Bennington on August 
lst. or 2nd. The wagon party was made up of Father DeSmet and some mission- 
aries with him, and the Bartleson party. They were guided by Thomas "Broken 


9 Pi 


Hand" Fitzpatrick, a rennowned Mountain Man. eee Biss 


They probablyfollowed the early trail around 
the south end of Bear Lake, and north along 
the westside of the river, as that would have 
been the trail that Fitzpatrick would have 
known best, crossing the Bear River at the 
ford about half way between Pescadero and 
Wooley Spur, then on toward where Georgetown 


would one day be. 
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NOLONINNAHG 


Fer the Lond thy God Bringeth thee 
into a good land, a Land of broo 
of water, of fountains and dep 
that apring out of the valleys and hill; 
a Land of wheat and barley---- ‘ 


from Deuteronomy 


A PIONEER'S VISION 


Historically, the settlers of the eastern third of our nation learned the 
the type of survival skills necessary to cope. with arboreal or forest 
conditions of that region. When they reached the 98 th. parallel, they 
faced an alien environment that was without trees and woodlands. It was 
so bewildering to them that they by-passed the vast ocean-like plains for 
the more forested regions of Oregon and California. 

The time period from 1843 through 1850, saw the greatest amount of 
travel on the Oregon Trail. The estimate for 1849, was that 5850 wagons 
churned the dust through Bennington's future location. With between three 
and four people as a average per wagon, we can assume that nearly 20,500 
men, women and children traversed our land within about three weeks time 
in late July and early August. It is estimated that twice as many souls 
passed Fort Laramie, Wyoming during the 1850 season. This was the peak of 
the western travel, but it continued to be quite heavy until 1859, when the 
Lander Military Road was finished, and some traffic took this route if they 
were going to Oregon. The Lander trail cut off the Oregon Trail route over 
west of Big Piney, Wyoming,coming through the more mountainous way to Star 
valley, over the hills to Gray's Lake, to the Blackfoot River,down it until 
it rejoined the Oregon Trail just before Fort Hall. Those going to California 
at that time, would usually go on the Salt Lake City route. 

After the trans-continental railroad was finished through Wyoming and 
Utah in 1869, a few herds of cattle and horses were driven from the west 
through here to be shipped east on the railroad cars from near Fort Bridger 
in western Wyoming. 

Emmigration and travel over the Oregon trail continued, although it had 1 
dwindled to a trickle, until into the early 1900's. 

Because of the influx of immigrants into Utah, and the passage of the 
Homestead Law by Congress in 1862, it became necessary for the Mormon Church 
to seek additional areas for settlement. In 1863, Brigham Young sent out a 
call for the Saints to begin settling in the Bear Lake valley. Paris, on the 
west side, was settled that fall. In the spring of 1864, 16 men and their 
families left Paris and came north along the river until the could cross their 
wagons on a ferry that they made of a crude raft of logs anchored by ropes to 
posts on each side and hauled across by hand. These families then went south 
to the banks of a stream called Clover Creek. They chose a townsite near 
where the Oregon Trail crossed the stream. The spring of 1864, brought about 
700 additional home seekers to homestead through out the valley. Because 


of the deep snowin the canyons,those that came from Cache Valley in the 
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early spring came around by Soda Springs and south from there. 

Johnathon Hoops and Jared Bullock of Provo were the first to settle here, on 
the south side of Bennington Creek in what is now section 16 of the Bennington 
Township. Soon they were joined by Evan M. Greene, Hyrum Hoops and Edmond 
Homer. About a half dozen families spent the winter of 1864 at this location. 


¥ ak os ee ened. Y 
Evan Molbourne Green, daughter Lula Green Richarda, 
hen huaband the firat year in Bennington, but 
remained in Utah. 

The early settlers of Bear Lake valley thought that they were still in 
Utah and the 1864 Legislative Assembly of that Territory passed an act 
providing for the organization of Richland County. Judge Thomas divided 
the county into the precincts of St. Charles, Bloomington, Paris, North 
Creek (Liberty), Clover Creek (later divided into Montpelier and Bennington 
Precincts), Fish Haven and Fish Lake. St.Charles was made the County Seat. 
When Brigham Young visited the area in 1866, he suggested the names of 
Montpelier and Bennington for the cities of the same names in his home 
state of Vermont. 

A few more settlers arrived in 1865, amomg whom was Amos R. Wright. 


They settled and built cabins here. 
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Winnefred Rebecca Wright, daughter of Amos R. and Catherine Wright was 
the first living child to be born in Bennington. Jared Bullock had lost a 
baby the winter before. 


Re 
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Edmond Homer and hia wiver and children. 
He war among the earliest aettlera of 
Bennington. 


The leaders of the L, D. S. Church called more families to colonize 
Bear Lake valley in 1869. Among those that came to Bennington were Heber 
T. Oakey, George R. Lindsay and George C. Perkins. Mr. Perkins made trips 
to Salt Lake City every year, bringing back bolts of outing flannel, candy 
and other commodities that the residents could appreciate and would buy or 
trade for. His little log building on the east side of the road about a 
quarter of a mile from the corner by Julia Wright's home. This road was the 
Oregon Trail and the community that was being built straddled this historic 
road. There was still a few travellers and emigrants coming along the trail 
who would barter and sometimes buy for cash; the fresh vegetables, salt, 

Clothing, and get repairs for their outfits. 

The Indians offered some opportunity for trade in the summer months 

when the Bannocks and Shoshoni came to the area. They would barter robes, 


furs,buckskins and moccasins. 
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During the first winters, livestock was turned up into the canyons, 
hoping that they could forage enough, with the little hay and straw that 
could be hauled to them, to winter through. One winter the snow was SO 
deep that the men had to go on snowshoes, pulling hand sleighs loaded with 
feed for the cattle. Another winter, feed was so scarce:-that the women 
ripped open their straw ticks or mattresses to use the straw or grass that 
they had been stuffed with as feed for the animals, to keep them from 
starving. 

The log cabins that the pioneers built to live in were one or two 
rooms, with roofs made of poles fastened on, then willows laid over the 
poles. Grass and straw was spread on these willows, then about six inches 
of dirt was piled on top. The floors were usually of packed earth, as there 
was very little sawed lumber available. Heat was provided by fire-places 
and cooking were done in them also, using "dutch ovens" to cook in. Home- 
ground mush of wheat, potatoes, fish, cured pork, beef, wild meats, and some 
home grown vegetables that could be stored in cellars, were the staple foods. 
During the summer and fall seasons, wild fruits and berries were picked and 
dried or made into jams and jellies for use in winter. 

Thorne Pioneers were aurvivaliata. Survival is auatainance in a variety 
of aituationas and adverse conditions. Coping with the cold, deep anow, remote- 
neat, primative Living conditions were the extreme of adverae conditions. 

Wheat and oats were planted, but often froze in the fall due to the 6000 
foot altitude. When this occurred, the home ground flour was lumpy, dark, 
and the bread was barely edible, but it was all that they had. They could 
make the ardous journey to Cache Valley and work for wheat and have it made 
into flour. How ever this was not too feasibleeither, as the wheat there 
was often $ 5.00 a bushel and the roads were apt to be closed by mud or 
snow, making the trip extremely hazardous. Tea sold for $ 7.50 a pound 
and sugar $ 1.25 per pound. 

The farmers also had to contend with grasshoppers. Beginning in 1867, 
and for six years, the insects ravaged the grain crops on the east side of 
the valley, but potatoes did quite well. 

Farming was very hard work, with much of the work done by hand labor. 
The hay was mostly wild grasses cut with scythes in the meadows and marshes. 
It was then raked with a wooden hand rake, bunched and sometimes carried 
to dry land so it could cure and then be hauled to the stack. Grain was cut 


with a scythe or cradle, laid in a swath, raked into bundles and tied into 
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shocks and dried. The kernels were threshed by using a flail to beat the 
grain from the straw or by driving livestock through grain stalks over and 
over. When the wheat was seperated from the straw, the straw was rake away 
then the grains and chaff were tossed into the air on windy days, so the 
wind would blow the chaff away. 

In 1870, Alma Mavis moved here bringing 
the first threshing machine. It was powered 
by horses. His rate for threshing was 9 bushel 
for each 100 bushels threshed. 


A cradle being used to 


te cut gratin. 


Also, by this time, crude 
mowing machines and binders were 
were arriving to make it possible 
to harvest more crops with less 
hand labor. 


Ar re aweep powered Breaking 
machine, es aeperate the 
grain feces. the a and chaff. 


For several years, when Bennington was first settled there was no regular 
Church meetings held, but occasionally Missionaries from other settlements 
visited and services were held in private homes. 

Evan M. Greenewas appointed to act a Presiding Elder of the community. 
He served in this capacity from 1864 to 1865. He was also made a Justice 
of the Peace for the combined precinct of Clover Creek. Mr. Greene's 
mother was a sister of Brigham Young. Evan had taught school in Provo 
prior to answering the call to come to Bennington. He asked to be released 
from this mission in 1865, and returned to Cache Valley. 

Flder Greene was succeeded by Dudley Merrill, who presided until 1870, 
when Alonzo Bingham was appointed a Acting Bishop. In 1873, Elder Bingham 
resigned and Joseph Moore was appointed to take charge of the Bennington 


branch. Joseph Webber Moore had been Presiding Elder at Fish Haven from 
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1866 to 1873, before comming to Bennington. He 
later moved to Castle Valley, Utah in 1881. Soon 
after this, a vacant house was prepared for a place 
of worship, then in the fall of 1873, a small 
meeting house with a shingle roof was erected 

in the center of section 16 of the Bennington 
township. 

An Elders Quorum was organized in 1876. Following 


is the minutes of the first meeting as written in 


the style and spelling used. 


Joseph W. Moore. 
Ae. ee Bennington A D 1876 


Names of Elders 


Samuel Hali, Pres. David T. Perkins 
David Hunter, fr coun. Jchn Jamison 
Hyrum 1. Thompson, 2 coun. John G. Hoof 
Edwin D. Merrill, sec. Charles Hoof 
John S. Merrill John W. Roberson 
Hans Hanson James H. Tersons 
Heber Oakey 


Bennington July 31 1876 
Meeting called to order by Bro. Hall. Singing Prayer by Bro. Hall. 


Bro. Hall then said he was sorry there was no larger turn out 
to meeting but we would organize he felt his inability to hold the 
position he does but he would de the best he could he hoped we 
would all be benifeited by these Meatings & C. Bish. More said he 
was glad we had an Elders quorum here & hope we would have the 
meating well attened that good mite result from them. Bro. P Cc 
Merrill made quite lengthy remarks privelge and. dutyes of Elders 
that they was expected to do something for the erection of the 
Temple & how they could do something by changing property with 


one as other. 


Benediction by Amos R. Wright 


At the August 13 th. meeting of the Elders Quorum, it was 
mentioned that they didn't know if the Georgetown Brethern wanted 


to join or not, but Bennington ought to go there part of the time. 
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August 27. Elders Quorum met a Georgetown - 


A Sunday School was organized in November of 1877, with Abraham 
John VanOrman as superintendent. 

The Relief Society was organized on May 22, 1879 with Margaret VanOrman 
as president. AY. LL.M. I. A. was organized on November 25, 1893, with 
Miss Annie McAmber as president. Prior to this, a few of the ladies had 
been meeting with the Y. M. M. I. A. 

The Young Mens Murual organization had a hard time getting organized. 
It took three attempts before they began to have regular meetings. 

Undated document (probably in 1877) 


Minutes of the Organization of the mutual improvement 
association of Bennington 

Singing, Prayer by Bro. Wooley. Singing,speech by Bro. 
Connery. He spoke on the benifit of these meetings to some 
length of time. Then proceeded to organize by elective. 
D. T. Perkins, President; Silas Wright, 1 st. councilor; 
Jediah Merrill, 2 nd. Councilor; Edwin Merrill; sec. Adam 
Hunter; Treasurer. 

A speech by BrO. Wooley, also from Bp. Moore & from D. T. 
Perkins & Silas Wright, J. Merrill and E. Merrill & A. Hunter. 
Singing, Benediction Bro. 


Second Organization, no date. 

Names of the Y M M I Association 
A. R. Wright, President; D. Hunter, 1 st. Councilor; D. Perkins, 
2 nd. Councilor. 

Names of Members. 
Joseph Moore, Brent Neilson, George Perkins, Peter Hanson sen. 
Abraham VanOrman, Silas Wright, Samuel HLall sen. Samuel Hall jun. 
William Dunn, James Persons, Jedidiah Merrill, Heber Hanson, Adam 
Hunter, Edward Oakey, Edwin Merrill, Samuel Armatage, George 
Lindsay, C. J. Owens. 


Third organization, no date, but evidence indicates that it was probably 
on January 7, 1878. 
Names of the Y MM A of Bennington. 
Pres. David T. Perkins, 1 st. coun. Silas Wright, 2 nd. coun. 
William Greyham, sec. Edwin Merrill, Tres. George Halverson, 
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Librarian George Lindsay. Members---— 
1-A. R. Wright, 2- Samuel Hali, 3-Samuel Armatage, 4- Brent 
Neilson, 5- George Perkins, 6- Alma Parker, 7- Bp. Moore, 
8- James Latham, 9- Peter Hanson, 10- Samuel Hall jun. 11-Heber 
Hanson, 12- John Hanson, 13- C. J. Owens, 14— John Jones, 
15- Tervil Torson, 16- Ed Weaver, 17- Edward Oakey, 18- Thomas 
Stevenson, 19- Heber Oakey, 20- Charley Stevens, 21- Mrs. Hall, 
22- Ransom VanOrman, 23- Adam VanOrman, 24- Joseph Hanson, 
25- David Hunter, 26- Rosenah Hall, 27- Abraham VanOrman. 
The next meeting was dated January 14, 1878, and weekly after that. 
The following names were added to the roll for Feb. 18, 1878. 
James Persons, William Dunn, Ambrose Dunn, also the following 
ladies names were added---—- 
Melvina Davis, Nelly Oakey, Permela Dunn, Catherine Hall, 


Winnefred Wright, Emilene Moore, Miriam Davis. 


On February 25, 1878, William Rich, Miles Weaver and William Laswer 
of Montpelier were present and spoke to the congregation. Those who had 
gone to Montpelier and Georgetown to further YMMTI A were D. T. Perkins 
Silas Wright & E. Merril to Montpelier and J. Merrill, Samuel Hall and 
D. A. Hunter to Georgetown. 

At the March 4 th. 1878, meeting, Bro. Lewis and Bro. W. Hess of 
Georgetown, spoke of the benefits to be recieved by the Bretheran and 
Sisters for attending thlese meetings. 

March 11, 1878, Bros. H. Phelps, John Hancock and James Williams of 
Montpelier were the speakers. 

The 1881 membership roll showed the following names—--—— 


Samuel Armatage David Hunter Catherine Hall 
Edward Weaver Isaac Bigelow Elizabeth Hunter 
Jedediah Merrill Thomas Stevenson Jane M. Hanson 
Ephraim Lindsay Edward Oakey Adalade Wright 

A. R.Wright John Wright Mary Davis 

Samuel Hall, sen. Peter Hansen Margaret VanOrman 
William Grayham George Lindsay Mary Hunter 
Ransom VanOrman Arthur Clark Mary Lindsay 
Samuel Hall, jun. Adam Hunter Charlotte Lindsay 
Heber Hanson W. J. Lindsay Rachel Lindsay 
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Adam VanOrman T. G. Lindsay Chrislannd Weaver 


David Lindsay c. C. Collett Harriet Merrill 
George Perkins c. G. Cazier Mary Ann Armatage 
A. R. Wright, jun. Cc. D. Cazier Mary Perkins 
Charles Lindsay S. Wright Ella Cazier 

Alma Parker John Jewett Beckie Lindsay 
Abraham VanOrman George Birch 

Robert Birch R. Kennington 


F. E. Weaver 

The YMMIA_ had a small library of about thirty books that was 
loaned out to members. 

In 1880, Bishop Moore moved away and Amos R. Wright was appointed to 
take charge as acting Bishop. At Quarterly Conference held at Paris, Idaho 
on August 6, 1881, Mr. Wright was ordained and set apart by President John 
Taylor. David Hunter was ordained first councilor and David Lindsay as 
second councilor. 

Bishop Wright held the position of Bishop 
until January 22, 1911. During that time, he 
was called on missions to the Wind River Indian 
Reservation. He could not go there openly the 
first time, as the Indian Agent would have had 
him arrested and expelled, but he contacted 
Chief Washakie and asked his permission to 
proselyte among his people. A few days later, 
Washakie sent for him and showed him pictures 
of President Brigham Young, Pres. John Taylor, 
Charles C. Rich and others. The Chief told 
Bishop Wright that his story was’ the same as 


ns te nee Brigham Young had told him about the Indians 
Tae. 22, 1911, | and that he wouold like to be baptised. 


sol Washakie sent his sons to dam a nearby stream 
where the Bishop baptized and confirmed him 
in the presence of Washakie's family and other witnesses. Wright went on 
several Missions to the Eastern Shoshonis. Amos had learned some of the 
Indian language and sign language as a young man, and had done interpreting 


at the Fort Lemhi mission. He was called by the Army to act as an interpreter 


at the peace Treaty signed at Soda Springs. During the time that ,Amos 
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Wright was Bishop, many trees , Cottonwood and Balm of Gilead, were planted 
in Bennington, a few of which still remain. This was in 1884. In 1885, a 
new log meeting house 26 feet by 42 feet was built. It was finished to 
such an extent that the Christmas festivities of 1885 could be held in it, 
even though there were no window panes in it. Each family was charged with 
taking a turn a supplying wood for the fires in the Church House. The 
Deacons were assigned by twos to cut and split the wood, and see that there 
was always a good supply of both kindling and firewood in the building at 
all times. If there was a play or dance during the time they were serving 
in this capacity, they would get a free ticket. They also, had to do the 
janatorial duties. 

When Bishop A. R. Wright was released, 
his grandson, Silas L. Wright was sustained 
with Jared Parker and William Perkins as his 
councillors. 

On December 23, 1917, the Bear Lake 
Stake was divided and Montpelier Stake 
was organized. Bishop Silas Wright was 
released as Bishop, and was called as a 
councillor to Montpelier Stake President 
Edward C. Rich. 


George Ezra Hulme was called a the new 


Bennington Ward Bishop, with Clarence L. 


oe ae Wrightand Frank E. Weaver as councillors. 


Dec. 23, 1917 


An addition was made on the north end of the 
log Church House in 1897, that afforded a stage and 
two small classrooms. The older part of the build- 
was also covered with rustic siding. The cost of 
the new addition and the siding was about $ 1200.00. 
Then in 1922, a basement was dug under the meeting 
house and a furnace was installed to replace the 
01d pot-bellied stove that had heated the building 


for many years. The furnace heated the building 


by direct heat coming through a iron open—work 


George Ezy ue ie 


Dec. 23, 
just in front of the stage. How nice it was to come Oct. 27, 1929 


grid that was six or eight feet square in the floor 


in from the cold and stand over that grid. 
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The stage had a canvas curtain that rolled up and down on a heavy 
roller that was raised and lowered by ropes. There was a big picture 
painted in the centerof this curtain with advertisements in two foot squares 
around the picture, advertising various stores in Montpelier. One man stated 
that he always had a heavy role in each play. "Raising and lowering the 
curtain". 

Jared Parker was called to be Bishop upon 
the release of Bishop Ezra Hulme on October 
27, 1929. Bishop Parker's councillors were 
Clarence L. Wright and James A. A. Crane. Bishop 
Parker served during the trying times of the 
depression of the 1930's. Jobs were scarce and 
the people of Bennington were having a hard time 
trying to make a living. He had charge of a 
welfare program for the Government, giving out 
the few commodities that were available. 

On May 9 th. 1937, Bishop Parker was released 
and Clarence L. Wright was sustained to the position Jared Parker 


of Bishop of Bennington Ward. James A. Crane was acy ae Nees 


Bishop Wright's first councillor and Victor Mourit- 
sen was second councillor. 
The old CLhurch House was razed in 1938 
and the many cottonwood trees that shaded the 
lawn around it were taken out. A new building 
was started on the same site, mean while all 
Church functions were held in the gymnasium 
across the street. Construction of this 
Church House went on for two years. Many people 
worked on the building, as part of each families 
assessment could be worked out at that time. 
Logs were cut from the canyon and hauled to 


a sawmill to be cut into boards to be used in the 


construction, so most of the roughing material 


Clarence L. Wright 
May 9, = 
Sept. 9, 1945 The Primary presented their Christmas program 


was of native wood. 


in the new chapel on Christmas Eve, December 24, 
1940. 
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The first Sacrament Meeting was held in the new Church House on 
December 29, 1940. It was dedicated on September 19,1943, by Elder George 
F. Richards of the Council of Twelve. The reason that it was not dedicated 
at the time it was finished was that all assessments 
had to be paid before the dedication. The main 
floor housed an auditorium with three adjoining 
class rooms. A Relief Society Room on the south end 
with folding doors that could be opened so the main 
Chapel could accomodate the seating of 350 people. 

A kitchen, a Bishops room and the two rest rooms 
were also found on the main floor. There was a 
stage at the north end, under which was the furnace 
room and a small classroom which was intended for 

a Scout room, but was later used for the storage 


of coal. James A. A. Crane 


Many varied programswere held in this Chapel se t 38" Agee. 


besides the regularly scheduled meetings. Gold 
and Green with elegant decorations and live music, 
and dances with recorded music, many three act 
plays, skits and musical programs. The Ward 
reunions, seventeenth of March programs and 
other festivities were looked-forward-to 
events when the excellant culinary skills of 
the ladies of the ward were enjoyed, along with 
programs for the edification of the soul. Acting, 
writing, painting,and many musical talents have 
been evidenced by the people of Bennington from 
the very beginning of its long history. 

Bishop Clarence Wright was released September 


Wayne W. George 9, 1945, and James A. A. Crane was sustained with 
Feb. 20, 1955- Samuel Hall as first councillor and Conover Wright 
Nov. 11, 1962 

as second councillor. Bishop Crane was always 
very supportive of the youth programs such as 
Scouting and the M. I. A. Bishop Crane was released on February 20, 1955 
and Wayne M. George became the Bishop, with LeGrande Mouritsen and Jack R. 


Crane as first and second councillors. 
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Under Bishop George's leadership, five new class rooms and a library 
were added to the east part of the Church House. ; 
Also, land for a Church Farm was bought and paid 
for. Bishop George served until his release on 
November 11, 1962. 

J.Ross Parker was put in as the new Bishop 
upon the release of Bishop George. William B. 
Crane as first councillor and Bertram R. West— 
lake were sustained along with Bishop Parker by 
the members of the Ward. Bishop Parker served in 
this capacity until being released on August15, 
1971. 


# 


William A. Jenson answered the call and was J. Ross Parker 


' . Nov. 11, 1962- 
sustained as Bishop on August 15, 1971, with Aug. 15. 1971 


Bryant Robison and Ben Bunderson as councillors. 


Bishop Jenson stress very heavily the involve- 
ment of the youth in the Church and worked very diligently in their behalf. 
Pressure was brought to bear on the Ward 
for a time to go to Montpelier and possibly be 
incorporated into one of the wards there. 
Bishop Jenson long and hard to prevent this 
from happening. As a result of the many meet- 
ings with Church Authorities in Salt Lake, 


Bennington Ward was allowed to remain at it's 


same location. 

Bishop Jenson was 
released on July 8,1979. 
On this date, Theodore 
S. Crane was set apart 
in the office of Bishop 
by Stake President 


Montain Kunz. Bishop 


Ward, as the were outgrowing the Meeting House. The 


wheels of progress were siow to turn and Bishop 


Theodore * 


bore fruit. He was released March 17, 1985. Mar 17 1! 
- 5 


Crane was released before his efforts in this behalf 
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Morton K. Hunter was sustained as Bishop 
on March 17, 1985, with councillors John Tippets 
and Stuart Crane. On September 22, 1985, ground- 
breakind ceremonies were held for the construction 
of a new chapel to replace the white one that had 
served the Ward since 1940. Construction of 
Phase I of this new edeficewas begun in June, 
1986. This phase included the chapel, cultural 
hass, a baptismal font, custodial room, rest rooms, 
a Relief Society room, kitchen, library, and four 
class rooms on the main floor, with two class 
rooms on s second level. The first meetings were 


held in this new building on February 1, 1987. 


Meetings had been held in the white 
Church House up until then. Construction of 
phase II was begun in June of 1987, at which time the other buil/ .ig ‘2s 
razed. This event was viewed with feelings of nostalgia for the old and 
elation on behalf of the new by the members. 

Montpelier Second Ward was invited to share the use of the Bennington 
Chapel, starting on January 17, 1988. Their building on 8 th. street in 
Montpelier was abandoned at that time, and was destroyed in the fall of 1989. 

Elder J. Thomas Fyans, President of the Utah North 
area dedicated the Bennington-Montpelier Second Ward Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints on March 27, 1988, in 
Bennington, Idaho. 

One of the Bern Wards has been meeting in the 
Bennington facility while the Bern building is being 
remodeled. 

On February 18, 1990, Bishop Morton Hunter was 
released from this calling and Joseph McKay Crane was 
sustained with Kennon Crane and William Hunter being 


called as councillors. 


There is no known picture of the 
first meetinghouse built in 
Bennington. . It was located about 
one mile south of the present 

town site. The Saints met in it. 
from 1873 until 1885. The building 
pictured at left served our ward 
members from 1885 until 1938, when 
it was razed. The picture was 
taken from the east side. It is 

a rear view of the meetinghouse. 


The _meetinghouse pictured 
at left was built in 1940. 
In 1959, an addition of 
five classrooms, a kitchen, 
and a library were added 
onto the east side. 


Below is an aerial view of 
the same meetinghouse after 
the addition was completed. 
This building was razed on 
August 6, 1987. It served 
our ward members well for 
over forty years. 


Picture taken in 1963 
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THE REMODELED WHITE CHAPEL AS IT APPEARED 
IN 1985 


DEDICATION SERVICES SUNDAY, MARCH 27, 1988 
BENNINGTON WARD-MONTPELIER SECOND WARD 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS 
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136.9 Cross Smith’s Fork. 
141.1 Bear River on left. 


Bear River risee in the Uinta Mountains, south of Evanston, 
Wyo., and flows northward to Border, Wyo., where it forma u gigan- 
tle horsewhoe turning south near Soda Springs, Idaho, te its outlet | 
in Uke north end of Great Salt Lake. | 

The road otraight aliead leads to Afton, Wyu., and the South | 
vatranse 0 Yellowstone Park. Follow bend in Bear River to the | 
roud forks, ° 


147.5 Border, Wyoming. 


GARAGE ANDO SERVICE STATION 
THE “Y¥"-—Gar—Olle—Store—Auto repairing. 


147.7 Turn left on Old Oregon Trail. 


156.7 Wyoming-Idaho state line. Now entering : 
jepepelicr Canyon. Bear River on your: 
eft. ! 

169.9 Montpelier. Turn left onto pavement. ; 
Washington Avenue. 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO—Population 2,984, altitude 5,042, was 
wettled by the Mormons in 1863. Some very fine phosphate de- | 
posite are in this region. Gypsum, copper, lead and lime are 
profitably mined 

Boar Lake, half in Iduho and half in Utah, is a fresh water 
pake 380 miles fong and 7 miles wide, reached from Montpelier by 
auto. 


170.4 Turn right at end of park strips on 8th 


| 
Street. 

175.4 Bennington. 

181.8 Georgetown; pop. 75. 

186.1 Georgelown Pass, alt. 6300. 

On the way into Soda Springs, Mt Sherman, altitude 9,669, 
can be seen on the left. 

193.0 Bear Lake-Caribou County line. 

199.7 Soda Springs. 

201.2 The log cabin on the left was once the 
home of Brigham Young who laid out the 
town of Soda Springs. 

201.3 Barrel Spring on left—a mineral spring ex- 
cellent for drinking. 

201.4 Court house on right. Straight ahead at 
Fallon Ave., which is the muin street. 

SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO—"The Fizz Water City. Second 


oldest setllement iu Idaho, Here « deligntiul nucural Mineral Water 

shes from the ground. Ensvonced iv a lovely valley six thousind 
eet ubove the level of the sea, with mountains two or three thou- 
sand feet high on either side, where the warm sup comes down by 


day and cool breezes aweep over the valley aot night. 


203.0 Cross Soda Creek. 


In 1836 the Whitman paryt cumped at the mouth of Sods 
Crevk on Bear River. 

The noted Beer Springs and Steamboat Springs, formerly on 
the river bank in this vicinity were covered with water from Bear 
River upon the completion uf the dam a few miles distant. 


207.1 Soda Point on the left. 


Fremont in bis diary of 1842-43 refers to this point aw Sheep 
Rock. It won ite name years before due co the number of moun- 
tain sheep found there. In the early days this region wae a Lavor- 
ite haunt of the trapper. The curve of Bewr River from Soda 
Springs around Sheep Nock und south te known as the Big Bend of 
Beur River. An emigrant route to California Ied south from the 
Old Oregon Trail in this region. 


207.3 Alexander on right; pop. 37. 
207.7 Cross R. R. Branch line to Grace. 
208.1 Turn right. Parallel] R. R. to Bancroft. 


The road at right {9 to Grace, Idubo and Logan Utah, via 
Gentile Canyon. 


217.7 Bancroft. 


Straight ahead. 
11 


Pages from 1932 edition of the OLD OREGON TRAIL and COLUMBIA 


RIVER HIGHWAY INFORMATION and GUIDE BOOK. Federal route No. 30. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming through Idaho to Portland, and searide Onegon. 
1600 miler of gravelled and paved highway dedicated gudg 2y 1923; 


by President Warnen G, Harding at Meacham, Oregon. 
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When it was decided to move the townsite, in 1879, from where it had 
been started in the center of Section 16, ‘to the present location in the 
southwest quarter of Section 9. Edwin Austin, Bear Lake County Surveyor, 
laid out the townsite in the manner of other Mormon communities. That is, 
it was made in blocks of ten acres each, which in turn were divided into 
four lots of two and a half acres each. No one knows why it was not aligned 
so the streets would run due north and south, unless it was surveyed to 
parallel the Oregon Trail. One block was to be reserved for a town square. 
Another block was one lot for a Church House, another lot was to be a tithe- 


ing lot. The relief Society had a lot set aside for their usage. 


The lot where the Church now sits was the one so designated as such 
a site. The Titheing lot is just to the east of the Church lot. The 
relief Society was across the street south of the Titheing lot. On the 
Titheing lot, there was a barn for the storage of hay, a granary for the 
storage of grain, a wagon scale for weighing the produce offered and an 
office. Down toward Pescadero, there were sheds built where the Church 
cattle were fed in winter time. 

Titheing was given literally as "tithe on your increase" when the 
increase might be a calf, chicken, a dozen eggs or a pound of butter. 
Credit was given for hay or grain weighed on the scale by the Ward Clerk, 
when brought to the Bishop's Store House. 

At times, The Bishop's wife would have to churn the cream to butter 
or make cheese of it,when someone brought it in, so the produce wouldn't 
spoil. One Bishop told of giving his boys rounds of cheese for cart- 
wheels, when he had so much of it that he couldn't dispose of it. He 


made up the amount of money from his own pocket. 
Se ce 


iba Bishop’s Store House. |S: 
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MAP OF BENNINGTON ,Circa 19/5 
wine 4 Houser, a identified by Lloyd Burdics 


in hi histony. 


Listing of houses and homes, taken from Lloyd Burdick's history. 


These are as he remembered them when he came here about 1915. 


Some have been further indentified as to more recent owners. 


1. 


wo rans nan bh WN 


Poe 
rP Oo 
ai “ie 


20. 


31. 
32. 


Astles, at mouth of Bennington. 

Mouritz Mouritsen, at the orchard. Moved to Bennington. 
Unknown, gone now. 

Unknown, gone now. 

VanOrman, gone now. 

David P. Hunter, gone now. 

Sam Hall, Will Hunter, Olive Duke, Harry Hunter. Moved. 
VanOrman, gone now. 

Chester Burbank, Ruth Buhler, gone now. 

Lester Lindsay, log home torn down, section house now. 
unter, gone now. 

William Louellan Astle. gone now. 

Will Perkins, Cliff Hunter, Bert Westlake. 

Mittie Hunter family, gone now. 

Tippets family, Irvin Mouritsen, John Alleman. 

Store & post Office, D..H. Perkins, Lloyd Burdick, Alleman. 
Mcuritsen widow and Holden Sisters, Horace Weaver, torn down. 
Weaver, Burbank, rented at various times. 

James A. A. Crane, Calvin Crane. 

Lorenzo Speirs, Eldon Speirs. 

D. H. Perkins,Grove Phelps. 

Loren Ipsen, Terry Tippets. 

Perkins Home. 

Jed Merrill, torn down. 

Perkins homestead, gone now 

First Perkin's store, gone now. 

Ernest Lee. 

Wright homestead home. 

Frank Wright, Grant and Julia Wright. 

Clarence Wright, Edgar Alleman, Evan Alleman. 

Isaac Speirs, Rowell Dunn, torn down. 


Harve Dunn, gone now. 
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33: 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


School house, moved, now the gym. 

Rose Hall, Clarence Sparks. 

Wright home, moved, another house moved onto same site. 
Oliver Wright, Mark Sheldon, Gary Holsten. 

Church House, torn down, replaced by other Church House. 
Catherine Wright, torn down. 

Titheing Office, gone now. 

Wilson Weaver, moved down on Speirs lot, Laran Burdick. 
George Stephens, sen. Darwin Stephens, burned down. 
George Lindsay, Thomas Kvarme sen. Bill Salveson. 
Unknown, gone now. 

Abe Vanorman, Lloyd Ipsen, moved back on lot, burned. 
Unknown, gone now. 

Unknown, rented on occasion, gone now. 

Susan Mouritsen, Jay Buhler, Bob Crane, Scott Hansen. 
George Stephens jun. Shirley Dunn. 

Perkins Store, Wallace Weaver, Lloyd Burdick,Jack George. 
peter Weaver, Forrest Weaver, Sorenson, Wynn Olsen. 
Merrill home. M. B. Crane, June Crane, Lane Meacham. 

Ed Weavern Wallace Weaver, Leo Weaver. 

Conover Wright, torn down. 

Charlotte Hunter. 

Samuel Hall, Larry R. Hall. 

Silas L. Wright, Lewis Robison. 

Ccnover Wright, Soren Peterson, Merrill Crane. 

Jared Parker, J. Ross Parker. 

Becky Parker, Wayne George. 

George Hulme, LaGrande Mouritsen, Ted Crane. 

John Wright, Clay Wright, Dan Hunter. 

John Wright, Lewis P. Munk, Charles Collett, William Crane. 
Daniel Burbank, Will Sparks, gone now. 

Fred Kisan, WEndell Walton, Morton Hunter, gone now. 
Unknown, gone now. 

Miles Franklin Weaver, George Crane, Milton Robison, moved. 
Horace Weaver, Melvin Weaver, Jack Crane. 

Wright Homestead cabin. 

Crane Ranch, traded to Chris Buhler for property across river. 


Railroad section house, moved to Bennington. 
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71. railroad bunk house, torn down. 

72. Chris Buhler, traded to Crane Bros. Gone now. 
73. Jim Crane Ranch, burned. 

74. Ezra Hulme, moved to Bennington. 

75. Wilson Weaver, gone now. 

76. John Ipsen, moved to Bennington. 

77. Mary Jane Burbank, torn down. 

78. Bert Richards, Homer Mouritsen, moved to Bennington. 
79. Silver Pond Dance Hall, torn down. 

80. George E. Lindsay, Lester Lindsay. 

81. Lindsay, gone now. 

82. Sarah A. Burbank, torn down. 

Other houses that were considered a part of Bennington that are not 
shown on map were---George Crane homestead in Maple Canyon, Bill Crane 
homestead in Pine Canyon. Lee Anderson had a home in the mouth of Rowley 
Canyon. An Armatage owned the place where Lyle Stephens now lives, and 
there was a log cabin across from the Took Building that Ren Speirs 
lived in summers while working his ranch. One report lists several people 
living in the vicinity of Red Canyon, but it is not known just where the 
houses were. Undoubtly, we have missed some of the houses that have been 


torn down or moved. 

Some of the older homes have - 
been to other lots in Bennington, 
or have been brought in from other 
locations to the town. I have not , 
attempted to list the numerous 
mobile and prefab homes that have 
been brought in recent years, but 
am trying to list those older houses 
that have been moved. 

The Scott Hansen home was 
moved from the orchard. Don Crane 
home was moved from site 7, on the 
map. John Alleman's house was 


moved down from site 4. The gym 


Dortha Lyona__ William Ray “will” 


formerly was located about where Burbank Sparks 


the Park Shelter is now. The Sparks Family Home for at least 
30 Years 
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Anona Sparks home was moved to here from Pocatello. It was put onto 
a foundation of a home that had been moved from there to Montpelier. 
Laran Burdick's house, where Judy and Roger Pederson are living was 
moved from site 40 on the map. It was just south of the Dick Robbins home. 

The home that Doyr and Ryta Cornelison lives in was moved from on the 
west side of the highway, about half way between Jenson's and the Earl 
Tippets place. The log house that sat there originally was moved back in 
the lot, and later burned. The house moved in was known as the Morris Tippets 
home. 

Part of Ted and Nadine Crane's home was moved in from out along the 
Maple road. It was at site 74 on the map. 

The house that was at site 66 was moved to Bryant Robison's to be 
used as a garage. 

Jack Crane moved the log house back and later tore it down after build-— 


a new home on the same site. 


The Crane Bros. Sheep Co. traded the ranch where Glen Smith now lives 
for the one west across the railroad, so that land would be all together. 
They owned most of the land between there and the south Nounan Road. 

Mavin Sparks' home was moved from site 76 near the Bennington 
Reservoir for Caroline Ipsen to live in After the death of John Ipsen. 

Richard Crane's home was moved from by the Silver Pond, by LaGrande 
Mouritsen. 

The Lee Anderson was moved from up in Rowley Canyon down to the old 
D-D Ranch. Now the Richelson Ranch, west of Jensons. 

Andy Jenson's home was moved to this location from Cumberland, 


Wyoming, near Kenmerer. 


The house of Allyn and Rhett Phelps along the highway, east and south 
of Jenson's was part of the old Crane Sheep Ranch. There was also a log 
cabin south of the metal machine shed on the present Reed Crane Ranch. 

It is understood that Bill Crane's Mother took up a homestead out 
about a quarter mile north of Jenson's on the west side of the highway, 
and had a cabin there. There were three houses down on the old D-D ranch, 
and two donn in the fields on the lower part of the Jenson Ranch. 

Abe VanOrman, who was a good carpenter, helped to build houses and 
barns in the townsite after it was moved to its present location. Lloyd 
Burdick's father did quit a little building here in the early 1900's. 


Many of the old homes here are of logs with siding over them. 
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The first baseball diamond was out near the Bennington Hill, then later 
a diamond was established on the Town Square. (The block where McKay Crane, 
Bill Hunter, Mick Merritt and Don Crane have their homes). This was later 
moved to the lot above the Church House by the old Titheing lot. The Bennington 
players were some of the best around, playing against teamsin the valley, in 
Cokeville and over in Star Valley. Nearly every community had a baseball 
team. Lloyd Burdick tells about when he was building homesiin*Star Valley, 
that several of the older residents there asked about the athletes that 
played on the Bennington team. They said that when they saw the men from 
Bennington taking the field with Ephram Burbank doing the pitching, they 
knew that they were beaten before the game began. Every Saturday afternoon, 
either at home or at one of the valley towns, they played baseball through- 


out the summer. 


eo" Baneball Team 


uly 24, 19/3 
taken at Cohuvtlle, Wyoming 


George Stephens, iapendentig cee, Ed Munk, ~----- Moun Ltaen, undentified, 
Leater Munk, WiLL Weaver, Undentif~ied, CharLea Stephens, Am pec 
Moun itaen, undentified, undentified, Sile Stephens. Clarence Wright. 
Sitting--undentif~ied, Eph Bunbank, undentified, Sam Hall, 
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ao: 

LINE UP FOR BENNINGTON 

BASEBALL TEAM : . 4 
CATCHER VICTOR HUNTER 


PITCHER EPH BURBANK 
1ST, BASE D.H.PERKINS 

2ND BASE SILE STEPHENS 
3RD BASE GEORGE STEPHENS 
SHORT LESTER MUNK 


fa 


BS 


R.F. SAM HALL 

C.F. ED MUNK 

L.F. FRANK WEAVER 

m@ SUBS AM IPSEN 

DONGUS MORTENSEN 
LESTER MUNK 
C.L.WRIGHT MANAGER 

FEE 25¢ 


IF YOU CAN'T PAY DON'T PLAY 


Pave from the Li - book 
the Bennington ee) Tenn 


In Winter, basket-ball was playedin the various communities of the valley. 
At first it was in the auditorium of the Church House. A room, 26 X 42 didn't 
give much room to play when you got ten big men running in there, but it was 
what they had to play in. Later, after the brick school house was built, the 
old wooden school building was moved and converted into a gym. Even that 
building was not of regulation size. At that time they jumped center after 
every made basket. Ray Stephens could jump center and tip the ball into the 
basket, thereby scoring many baskets without any one else touching the ball. 

One year, in the 1930's, the Bennington M Men team was good enough to 
go to the All-Church tournaments in Salt Lake City. Ray and Don Stephens, 
Edwin Lindsay, Evan Weaver and Lewis Perkins played on this team. Billy 
Salveson also played, but he was a little younger than the others. There were 
probably other players, but this is all that are recorded in this reference. 

The team took Fred Kisan with them as their cheering section. He was 
a very enthusiastic fan and could yell loud enough to rattle the rafters of 
the gyms. This helped gain the support of fans in Salt Lake. They returned 


home with a trophy for their efforts. 
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Usually in March, when the snow started melting away From the south 
and west sides of the schoolhouse, this heralded the time for playing marbles. 
In the mornings before school, at recesses, noon and after school, we played 
marbles. Most of the boys from eight or nine to age twenty would play. The 
boys going to High School would be there-as soon as sthey got off the bus-and 
would play until it got too chilly to shoot the taw any more. On Saturdays, 
from early in the morning until nearly dark, there would be a gang of boys 
playing ringers and pots. 

When the snow was gone, then was the time to play softball and baseball. 
In the late 1930's, after the lawn at the school house was grown enough that 
it could be played on, all the kids would congregate there in the evenings 


to play Red Rover, Prisoners Base, Run Sheep Run and other games. 


The first school in Bennington was held at Ed Merrill's home out toward 
Bennington Hill, the sessions lasting about two months at a time. Most of 
the lessons were learned by reciting the A B C's, writing and doing ciphers 
on a slate. Very few books were available. 

Amos R. Wright had studied quite a little, so he taught some of the time. Books 
were very scarce, but Mr. Wright had a large Websters Dictionary, in which he 
could look any words that he didn't know the meaning or spelling of. Most of 
the students didn't start going to school until they were nine or ten years 

old, and if the were fortunate enough to be able to keep going, they went until 
age seventeen or eighteen. 

The Mormon Church stress very strongly the need for children to get an 
education, and charged the Bishops with the responsibility to see that schools 
were available. The school was not broken down into grades of first, second, 
third and etc. as they are today, but were graded by when the student was 
capable of reading through a series of readers: = Some of those series were 
McGuffeys, Franklins,Swinton's and Parker & Watsons "National Readers". A 
pupil that got through the fifth reader was considered well educated. 

If we take for instance, the Parker & Watson's National Series, it shows 
that the first of the series, No. 1 National Primer of 1866, had 64 pages. 
National's First Reader had 128 pages, but the lessons were of such depth 
that they were recommended for 12 to 16 months of study. The National 
Reader Fifth Reader of 1872 was advertised as a study course of 12 months. 
"Containing a complete and practical treatise on elocution; select and 
Classified exercises in reading and declamation; with biographical sketches, 


copious notes: adapted to the use of students of literature". 
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In the 1873 edition of Swinton's Word-Primer, A Beginners Book in Oral 
and Written Spelling, the study cours is for 10 to 12 month usage. Some of 
the words for the first months review are-~bread, tongue, slates, pudding, 
saucers, turkey, knuckles and eyebrows, which are not spelling words normally 
taught to the first grades of today. A few of the tenth month words are-— 
heiress, sleighing, carriage, nephew, flourish and quotient. 

Therefore, we can see that when a person was said to have gotten through 


the third reader in school, he had a fairly good education for that time. 


A log school house was built near Bennington with benches for the students 
to sit on and slates held in their hands to write on. In 1894, a frame school 
was built in the center of Bennington, having two rooms with a library between 
them. Each room was heated by a pot-bellied stove. There was a belfry on 
the the roof in the center front. Arope hung down to ring the bell. The 
bell was rung at ten mimutes before nine as a warning so the students could 
get to school on time. 

This frame building was moved 
about 75 yards north in 1924, to 
make room for a new brick, 3 room 
school with a library, an office, 
indoor plumbing and a furnace in 
the basement. A well had been 
driven under the school before 
being built. This building was 
put into use in 1928. 

The belfry was torn off the 


the frame building; the room 


” 


The School House, built in (894. 
This picture circa /9/0. 


partitions removed, an entry-—way 

built on front then it was used 

as a gymnasium. A coat of stucco . 

was put on it in the mid nineteen thirties by the Works Progress Administeration. 
In 1875, the County Commissioners created 12 School Districts in the 

county and Bennington was #11. Montpelier was # 10 and Georgetown had # 12. 

The county, at one time had 25 school districts and four High Schools; Paris, 

Montpelier, Pegram and Georgetown. Eighth Grade Graduation Exercises were 

held in the schools until in the 1940's, when the Junior High program was 


initiated in the valley. 
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A picture of some of the early students of the Bennington School, taken 
There ia quite a few of the students that were known to be going 
Lorenzo Speirs, who 


in 1904. 
to school at that time, who are not pictured here. 


graduated in 1906 is not pictured here. Mary VanOrman Speirs graduated in 


the class of 1909. 


BENNINGTON SCHOOL PICTURE 
ass Taken in (904 
(This in not the entine enrollment of the Achood at that time/ 


Back now -~ ELLA PERKINS { Parken), EDNA LINDSAY (Prearler), MARY VANORMAN (Speirs, 
GENEVA pene (Weaver), JESSIE P ERK INS — AMY HANSEN, GERTRUDE JENSEN, 


JEAN HAN. Morgan) eat pe (Jensen 
2nd. row -- cM le Tte IENSEN, A WELKER ( ), JESSIE HANSEN, ALVIN 
SPEIRS, MARK age GEORGE ae, OLEAN MOURT 7SEN. LORAN IPSEN, GLADYS HANSEN, 
3rd. now -- VINA MOURTTSEN Weaver), JASPER WEAVER, SAMUEL C. HALL, MARVIN 
eae” CHESTER BURBANK, FRANK WEAVER, HORACE WEAVER, LESTER MUNK, ” ANBROSE 
IPSEN, WALLACE WEAVER, JARED PARKER. 
Sitting -- io PARKER, ELVINA WEAVER (Sutton), RUTH IPSEN (Ste, 
FER ROSETTA WELKER. 


Teacher -- W. W. BILLINGS, LOUISA PERKINS (Stephens), ELMER WEA 
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Some of the early teachers that has been referred to in the chronicles 
used for this are--Ed Merrill, Amos Wright, William Speirs, Hulda Henry, A 
Miss Green, Nettie Kennerly, Cally Cook, James Thomas, Kate Stepens, W. W. 
Billings, Rachel Lindsay, Oliver and James Dunford, and David Krogue. These 
were shown to be in the late 1800's and early 1900's. Some of the later 
teachers were Clarence Wright, Amos Hulme, Ted Pinkney, Miss Thomas, Helen 
and Blanche Kunz, Esma Parker, Delilas Hess, Agnes Beecher, Gladys Golder, 
A Miss Kunz from Dingle, Ardell Grunig, A Mrs. Hopkins from Soda Springs, 
and Florence Jensen. Their was a year of two, that classes came out here 
from Montpelier and the teachers of these students are not listed. This is 
not a complete list nor is it in order of the time that these teachers taught 


here. 


Se ah del ate - _ 


. BENNINGTON SCHOOL 
Built duning the yeara of 1924 and 1928. 
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Bennington School as it jooked in the early 1960's. The old schoolyard has now 
been developed into a lovely park. 


Tribute to a School 


By Eve Dayton 

The Bennington School was built 
in 1924 and was used for some 40 
years to house students from Ben- 
nington. The year the Washington 
School in Montpelier burned down, 
some of the students were bussed to 
Bennington and shared the building. 
Eventually, the Bennington School 
was closed and all elementary 
students were sent to the A.J. Win- 
ters School. The building sat vacant 
for a short time before it collapsed 
from the weight of snow on the roof 
in the winter of 1966. This little 
poem is a tribute to the memory of 
that dear old school. 

Tribute To A School 

They laugh and say, We knew she'd 
fall 


That’s why we took the children 
small 

And put them in another school 

To have them learn the Golden 
Rule. 

They say that you collapsed because 
You were mostly made of flaws. 
‘They think you fell because you're 


d 
git that is not what I was told. 
You told me that you just gave up 
Because you drank a bitter cup. 
They took the children from your 


halls 

And then condemned your sacred 

walls. 

And when the little footsteps ceased 

To fill your rooms and climb your 

trees, 

You lost your will to carry on. 

You just gave up; Your life was 

gone. 

Your rooms were silent as the tomb. 

Your darkened halls were filled with 

gloom. 

Only memories left for you. 

What else was there for you to do? 

Your purpose now had _ been 

fulfilled. 

Your life was done; 

playgrounds stilled. 

You had no reason to remain. 

To stay alone we" only pain. 

No longer didt! laughter ring 

From up the walk and in the swing. 

No more did little voices call 

out in your yard where they played 
all. 


Your 


Even that old bell of yours 

Had ceased to ring out of your 
doors. 

So giving up was now a must. 

Those days were gone--the days you 
loved 

When girls screamed and boys 


shoved 
To get within your rooms so warm 
And dry off from the winter's 
storm. 
So this is why your walls fell down 
And why your roof is on the 
ground, 
You couldn’t stand to be alone 
After all the happiness you had 
known. 
Sleep on in rest old school so dear, 
And maybe in a future year 
The people will finally understand 
Why you collapsed upon the 
ground. 

Eve Dayton 


The first school bus that Bennington had was blue in color and had long 
seats running lenght-wise on the sides and back to back to back down the 
middle. It was a 1929 or 1930, model Ford with a four cylinder engine 
in it. In the summer of 1932, before school started, Lloyd Burdick converted 
the seating to seats that were across the body of the bus with an aisle in 
the middle. 

This bus was traded in for a 1934 Ford bus, with a V-8 engine. It was 
painted school bus yellow. It would leave from in front of the school-house 
every morning to take the High School students into Montpelier, and would 


drop them off at the same place in the after-noon. 


On July 11, 1881, an event took place at Granger, Wyoming that would 
hlave a great impact on the history and life style of the residents of 
Montpelier, Bennington and all of Bear Lake: the driving of the first spike 
of the Oregon Short Line Railroad. This line branched off the Union Pacific 
portion of the transcontinental railroad and its destination was Portland, 
Oregon. 

Early 1882, saw the graders and track-layers pushing the road bed down 
the Bear River Valley. The residents of Bennington benefitted from the 
work and the economy that this brought to the town in the form of labor 
for the men, supplying horses for the. contractors. Silas Wright and others 
cut trees for ties in Pine Canyon. As the rails were laid farther down the 
valley to ward Soda Springs, these ties were floated to the construction 
sites via Bear River. Horses had to be brought in from Cache Valley to help 
supply the demand. 

The arrival of the railroad had a great impact on the residents of the 
valley both economically and socially. Some of the Mormon leaders strongly 
opposed this intrusion, fearing that it would bring in an undesirable element 
that would have an objectionable influence on the residents. The feelings 
were so strong that for many years, Montpelier was divided into two towns; 
the Mormon, or uptown section, and the Gentile or lower part of town towards 
the railroad. You can still see the divisional line at Eighth Street. The 
streets east of eighth are wider, and west of eighth, the streets are narrower. 
There were bitter feelings between the two faction for several years, stores 
being built in both sections to cater to the different trade. 

Montpelier became a distribution point and shipping center for the Bear 
Lake Valley, Thomas Fork and Star Valley areas. Also it became a division 


point with repair shops for the engines and cars, @ stock-yards where live- 
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stock being shipped on the rails could be unloaded, watered and fed. And 
the train crews were changed here. Each of these factors added jobs and 
much needed cash to the economy, also providing an outlet for commodities 
produced locally. Bennington shared in this boon, by having men working 
on the section, on the train crews and in the maintainance shops. The 
first train rolled through on the 24 th. of July, 1882. 

The railroad had a system of maintainance of the rails and roadbed 
of establishing a section every few miles with a crew at each one, to see 
that the rails were aligned and spiked down, that the ties were net loose 
and the bridges were safe. These sections were each given names, with the 
one below Bennington being called Pescadero, reportedly because they saw 
someone fishing from the bank of the river there. Wooley's Spur, the 


section just north of Pescadero, near the south road to Nounan, was named 


for C. D. Wooley. 


Fs ae 


Engine 63, used on the OREGON SHORTLINE 
ao When the railroad war constructed in 1882. 
This picture was taken at the end of the Line in La Grande, Oregon. 


There was a Section house; for the foreman to live in, a bunkhouse for 
the crew to stay in, small maintainance buildings, a small stock-loading 
corrall and chutes, and a small grain loading facility at Pescadero. These 
were all located just north on the right-of-way from the present crossing by 
west7ofFzthe river bridge. 
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The name of the Oregon Short Line was later changed and the line became 
a part of the Union Pacific. In 1934, the Union Pacific put into service 
some passenger trains that were to revolutionize rail travel. The Streamliners, 
as they were called, were a radical concept for trains as they were built of 
light weight aluminum, had diesel engines and were designed for high speed 
travel. They were aero-dynamically designed, capable of speeds of 90 to 120 
miles per hour. At that time, this speed was almost inconcievable. What a 
thrill of anticipation in the hearts of the young boys, as we waited at 
Pescadero to see this wonderous train on its maiden run. We thought that 
if it were going at that incredible speed (for 1934), it would be just a 
yellow and brown blurred streak going by, but the train had slowed down to 
about sixty miles an hour as it came around the curve to the north. In just 
seconds it had glided past as it sped smoothly and quietly toward Montpelier. 
What a difference it was from the rattling, smoke and steam puffing locomotives 
of the regular old trains. These trains were scrapped during World War II, 


but they led to the diesel powered units that now ride the rails. 


pe 
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THE GOLDEN ARROW STREAMLINERS 
Put into use in (934, but were scrapped during World Wan Lf. 


With the advent of refrigerated cars on the railroads, another industry 
was developed that created more jobs for this area. This was putting up ice 
in the winter, and putting it on the refrigerator cars in the summer to keep 
produce cold on its way to markets back east. In winter, the cars had to be 
heated to keep the contents from freezing. Montpelier was an ideal place for 


such a plant to provide both of these functions. In winter, ice was frozen 
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naturally on ponds and river, was close to the tracks. It was cut with ice- 
plows into blocks, then was brought to storage sheds that were insulated to 
keep the ice from melting during the summer. Bennington furnished some of 
the men that did this work for the Pacific Fruit Express, the company that 
was developed for this service. 

Ice was harvested by people and stored in this same fashion for home 
use. The buildings were usually made of logs or railroad ties. Packed 
with blocks of ice, which was covered with thick layers of sawdust, the 
ice-house furnished the homes with a means of keeping foods cool through 


the summer months. 


ICE PLOW, used to cut blocka of ice 


on rivena on Lake. 


When the water was down in the river, there were two fords that were in 
use below Bennington between the mouth of the slough and the river bridge 
at Pescadero. The river bed is quite rocky and solid along this stretch 
of the river, and afforded very little problem if the water was low in late 
summer, but at other times there was considerable danger in crossing the 
river. It is said that one young man was drowned there in attempting to 
cross during high water. 

A ferry was operated there from shortly after the settlement of the 
town, Abe VanOrman's sons are listed as operating the ferry as are Riley 
and Henry Weavers. Jared Parker and Silas L. Wright took a petition of the 
citizens of Bennington to Paris in 1911, requesting that a bridge be built. 
The County Commissioners agreed to build the bridge. George Stephens sen. 


built the approaches on each end, and a contract was let in December of 
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1912. This was a steel bridge that spanned the river until it was taken out 


in July of 1984, and replaced with a cement span across the river. 


Traditionally, life on the frontier was not entirely hard work and 
drudgery. It seemed that the relief of the stresses and tediousness of 
everday life could be releived by entertainment of some type, as true today 
as then. The entertainment could be in the form of dance, music, spelling 
bee, debate, storytelling, skits or plays or any other form. Many of the 
diaries of the pioneers speak of dancing on the ground after the evening 
chores were done. Often a single violin or other instrument was all the 
music provided, and often the musician was not the accomplished virtuoso, 
but had only a rudimentary skill in playing. 

We have no record of the entertainment of the first settlers of Bennington, 
but to be sure, some of these forms were utilized. In the years after the 
tow site was moved, many of these activities were presented. 

About 1896, a brass band was organized with ten members. They were 
Jesse and Brady Dunn, Riley and Horace Weaver, Isaac and Will Spiers, George 
Birch, Pete and Hans Hansen, with Harry Short as leader. They entertained 
at ward parties and celebrations. They often travelled to other communities, 
singing, telling tall tales, doing skits and playing; both as a band and 
doing solos. One year they spent part of the summer and fall, travelling 
to Idaho Falls, St. Anthony, Pocatello and other places, entertaining. They 
well received by the audiences. There is also one reference to what was 
possibly another band, called the Bennington Silver Band. Nothing more was 
said about it. Three act plays and short plays were always popular. It was 
a tradition for many years, to put on a three act play every year after the 
stage was built onto the old Church. This activity has tapered off somewhat 
in the last few years. Often, people would travel to other precincts to watch 
the plays being presented, or to prevail upon the cast 
to come to other communities to give a performance. 

Charles C. Rich, as Stake President, tried to have at least one musician 
in each community to play for dances and everyone, young or old, joined in. 
Their zeal for dancing carried them too far into the night at times, so in 
1876, they adopted the the advice of Brigham Young, who thought it best to 
open the dances at 2:00 P. M. and close at 10:00 P. M. These hours were later 
stretched to close at 12:00 midnight. 
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At a Stake Meeting in 1879, President Rich stated that it was his desire 
that waltzing be dispensed with. R. S. Horne madel some remarks deprecating 
round dances. A voice count vote was taken approving the end of round dances 
in this stake. The folks could do square-dances, the plain quadrille, Virginia 
Reel, Schottische and promenades. 

In Stake Priesthood Meeting of January 3, 1880, the following "Rules of 
Dance" were adopted. 

1. Our dances will be conducted under the dictation of the Bishop, who 

will be held responsible for the manner in which dances are conducted 

in their respective ward. 

2. Our dances will be commenced and closed with prayer, and shall not 

be continued later than midnight. 

3. We will not practice waltzes or other round dances in our assemblies. 

4. Persons dancing out of turn shall be considered violators of good 

order, and may be requested to retire and, if persisted in, may ke 

ejected. 

5. We will not use liquor in our assemblies nor suffer an person who 

is enebriated to participate in the dance. 

6. Swinging with one arm around the lady's waist shall not be permitted. 

7. To swing a lady more than once against her will shall be considered 

ungentlemanly. To swing more than twice under any circumstance shall 

be considered disorderly and, if persisted in, the offenders may be 

requested to retire and, if necessary, may be ejected perforce. 

8. Club dances or dances gotten up to make money, will not be counte- 

nanced unless specialy ordered by the presidency or bishops. 

Bt 1890, rule three was modified to permit two round dances if it became 
necessary. This change was wrought because a dance hall not under Church 
jurisdiction was in operation in Montpelier, and many of the young people 
were going there. 

About this time John Dunn and Daniel Burbank had established a "School 
o£ Dance" teaching the young people to dance and also put on plays and 
programs. Johnm Dunn played the violin and showed how to do the dance steps, 
while Daniel Burbank played the drums and cymbals and called the dances. If 
the execution of the steps were not performed just right, John would be at 
your side showing you exactly how to do them. 

The following is an excerpt from a letter from John Dunn to Daniel 


Burbank with spelling and punctuation as written except for deletion of 
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a part that is of a personal nature. 


Montpelier Idaho, December 7----1916 
Mr. Daniel Berbanks 


Bennington, Idaho 
I take the liberty of handing to you a copy of the rules of 


etequit of Ball Room Decorum and Dancing. This will remind us of 


when the first Dancing instruction were given in this county. in 
due time our Dancing class performed a grater variety of figures 
and movements than all other Ball Room Dancers in this county 


combined. We can preform the same tric again. Those times that I 


had with you wil be bemembered with the best part of my life, 


Can we not have one more good old time Dance. there is one 


more Sad chapter. I supose you are awear that has 


made a ship reck of our dancing School 


With the help of the Lord I shal practice that part of Cristianity 
that I know and believe to be true. 
Resp. 
John Dunn 


CAST OF A SKIT i a 
Pnerented by a group of Bennington girls about 1895. 


Bach row -- Manian Lindsay, Rae Bunch, Adella Burbank. 
Front now -- Ada mata £1 


f/f 
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The area around what is known as the Silver Pond has long been a favored, 
scenic spot. Dee Boothe had started to puild dams across the creek for fish 
ponds, and when Bert Richards acquired the land, he developed it more. He 
developed a kind of picnic grounds there, with the Silver Pond for people 
to fish in, it attracted groups from Montpelier and the surrounding area to 
come and spend a day. Bert had built a home there and planted a little 
orchard, too. Apparently, there were a few other activities went on up there 
also, as when the Local Option Law went into effect in 1910, (this was a law 
that liquor could not be sold or used in Bear Lake County) the Deputy Marshals 
made a raid in the area of the Silver Pond and closed a still there. 

In 1932, Willard Mouritsen, who had purchased the land, started building 
a dance hall at the head of the pond in the quaking aspen trees. He also 
encouraged the use of the area for picnics. The first dance was held there 
in early June of that year and every Saturday night through out the summer. 

This was an extremely popular dance hall during the rest of the decade 
of the 1930's, with people from all over the valley coming to participate. 

It seemed that there was a continous stream of cars going and coming through 
Bennington and up the Red Canyon road from Jack Crane's every Saturday night. 

Wallace Weaver was the constable of Bennington charged with keeping the 
peace at the dances an the Silver Pond. Wallace would usually walk up there 
of an evening, and one young fellow told of walking up there one night a 
little ahead of the constable in the dark. Suddenly, he was startled to 
hear, "Halt, stop in the name of the law". Stopping, he waited for Mr. Weaver 
to catch up with him. Wallace was just as startled when he caught up with the 
young fellow. " I was just practicing in case I had to stop someone" was his 
explanation. 

The dance hall was torn down in the early 1940's, and the home was 
moved down to Bennington. 

One day, in the late '30's, a couple young boys from Bennington had 
driven some cattle up on the range at the head of Cart Hollow and coming 
back, decided to ride down to the Silver Pond. Nearing there, their horses 
were quite restless. As they got down on the dam, they could see a mountain 
lion swimming after some tame ducks at the head of the pond. Needless to say, 
the boys left rather hurriedly. 

Lloyd Burdick told of three different times that a small circus played 
in Bennington. Also, a man would come from Montpelier once a week with a 


portable movie projector and show silent films of "The Perils of Pauline”. 
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The tradition of the Primary putting on a Christmas Program has been carried 
on for a century now. There were times that the School and the Primary would 
each put on a program, and other times when they would alternate years. The 
tradition of the Mutual Organization handing out a bag of candy has been carried 
on for many years also. For many of those years, whomever ownde the store, 
would often furnish oranges to be given to everyone at the same time. 

The programs were sometimes three act plays for young people, or three 
one-act plays, so that all the children would get a chance to participate. 


This traditional program is still being carried on today. 


Congress had passed a lawin 1862, making plural marriages illegal in the 
United States, but it was ineffective as there was no local enforcement of 
of the law. The National Republican Party in 1876, adopted as a plank in 
their platform, that Congress should "prohibit and extirpate in the territories 
that relic of barbarism, polygamy". Because of this the Mormon people closely 
associated themselves with the Democratic Party. 

On March 22, 1882, the Edmunds Act became law, making polygamy punishable 
by disenfranchisement, and a fine not to exceed $500.00, with imprisonment 
for not more than three years. Children of such marriages were deemed 
illegitimate. 

Fred Dubois came to Blackfoot in 1880 and was interested in politics. 
He had himself appointed as United States Marshal for Idaho. A bitter attack 
was launched on the L. D. S. Church. The plan was to split the Democratic 
Party by discrediting the Mormon people with their staunch voting bloc. One 
way that they could do this was to use the Edmunds Act to disenfranchise 
the Mormons and harass those living in polygamy. It seems that Bishop Wright 
was the only one known to be in Bennington, as they came several times to 
arrest him, and one time, he was caught and taken to Blackfoot for hearings. 

The Church members through the valley had a good spy and warning system 
that warned the polygamists when the marshalls were on raiding forays. 
There were probably six men living in Bennington at that time who had plural 
wives at that time. Several years ago, while hunting up near the head of 
Bennington Canyon, I found. the remains of a little log cabin hidden away at the 
forks of the canyon back amongst the trees. It was about 8 x 10 in size. 
Asking around about the building, the only one who answered was Oliver Wright 


who said, "Oh, that's the old Polyg’s cabin. When the marshalls came snooping 
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around, the Polygs would go up there and hide out." Supplies were kept at 
the cabin for this purpose. 

Eventually these problems were resolved and the citizens were urged by 
Church Authorities to join which ever political party that they liked and 
vote as they felt best. 

The following are those that are recorded to have lived in polygamy in 
Bennington. Edmund Homer, who had moved away before the harassment; two wives. 
Amos R. Wright; two wives, Abraham VanOrman; two wives, David P. Hunter; two 
wives, Daniel M. Burbank; two wives, Mouritz Mourtisen; two wives, and George 


Birch; three wives. Possibly there were more than these. 


Agriculture, briefly touched on earlier in reference to the first settlers 
who came to Bennington, has been a mainstay for the entire time since these 


hardy pioneers put down roots in this virgin land. 


pinmery 


The methods and scope of tillage has changed 
over the years. From the early hand plow, 
with which, they could turn from a half to 
three quarters of an acre in a day. Later 
came the sulky or gang plow, with one or 
two bottoms and a seat for the operator. 


ne ‘ : ; ; gest 


teel plow uaed to break Land. 
ce a L obleel a ‘ foot-burner 


Tiree Gnoeled aulhy plow, could 
be adjuated for depth and Aad one 
or two bottom. 


Levers on the plow could adjust the 


| | he that the Local 
‘ a eee eI build. 


depth of the furrows. 
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Brush drags of hawthorne or chokecherry were used to smooth the ground, 
and break the clods. This didn't leave a very smooth seed bed and later, 
wooden "A" shaped harrows were made by local blacksmiths that did a better 
job of smoothing the earth. 


Soon harrows made of 
wooden or steel bars that 
the teeth could be angled 
to different settings, were 
coming into use. These 
implements leveled the 
ground and broke clods 
much more effectively. 


Harrows were used to cover 


the seed after it had been 


Harrowing with ateel harrowa. 
broadcast onto the ground. —-- 


To broadcast the seed, a man would take a bag that had been cut down so 
it would hold about twenty pounds of seed, hang it over a shoulder in front 
of him. Walking back and forth across the tilled soil, throwing handfuls of 
the seed in an spread fan in front of him, the farmer plante he crop. 

An implementcalled a disc harrow 
was later introduced that helped to 
break the clodsand even the land prior 
to harrowing. This made a much better 
seedbed and improved the tilth of the 
soil. A planter for drilling the seed 
into the fields was developer by a man 
named Van—Brunt. This allowed the seed 
Riaaiaa 
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A dinc harrow, made better seed beda. 


to be deposited under the surface of the 


soil at a uniform depth. Less seed was 


required to get a crop using this improved 


method. It was necessary to lightly harrow = age ae ae eed 

: : Force-feed grain drill--beginning 
behind the grain drill, so that the seed of PO sete needing. iogen 
was covered. yielda with Lear seed. 
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Reaping of the grain that survived the ravages of frost, grasshoppers, 
squirrels and drought, progressed from being cut with a scythe or cradle 


wielded by hand; to binders that cut the grain and tied it into bundles. 
es ae 


These bundles were then shocked, or 
stood in bunches, to cure for a time 
before being hauled to be stacked or 
directly to the thresher. Later a 
device called a header was used to cut 
the grain. It had a cutter bar that 
was about 12 feet long and a reel 

that pulled the stalks of grain back 
onto a canvas conveyor belt that 


conveyed the grain to another canvas 


Binding grain with a aelf tie 
( ( twine to tle 
and into a wagon box or header box. binder Bhs ean dlek 


The wagon was pulled parallel to the 
header by a team of horses. The header was a modification of the reaper 


conveyor that lifted the grain up 


specifically designed to cut the grain that could be grown in areas of little 


A horse puahed header cutting the atalka of gnain rainfall such as this. 
and elevating it into the , omuemromammenmt Usually eight horses were 
header 6 


used to push the header. 
pal of the moving parts 
wi of the machine were 
driven by a big steel 
wheel called a 'bull- 
wheel'. The driver stood 
on a little platform 
mounted to a heavy pipe 
push bar. that had a 
pivot wheel mounted to 
it, that had a wooden lever mounted to the spindle shaft, so the driver could 
help steer clumsy three wheeled machine. Four horses hitched to each side of 
the push bar by four-horse evenérs attached toa cross bar allowed the horses 
to swing out for enough to make the turns at the corners of the fields. 
Usually, the "headings" was stacked in stacks that were placed side by 


side with just enough room between them for the feeder conveyor of the thresh 
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machine to fit between them so the headings could be pitched in from each 
side, by the men with pitchforks on each stack. If it was a large grain 
field, there was probably several sets of these stacks situated so that the 
thresshing machine could be moved just a little distance each time, so the 


grain could be pitched into it. 


Croar section view of an early thresher. 
These were powered by horaea turning 
a aweep. 

The threshin machine was a large piece of equipment that had a conveyor 
platform that extended out from the front of the machine, that was about 
eight feet above the ground, into which the bundles of headings were pitched. 
This then fed the grain down into a large, toothed cylinder that whirled at 
high speed. This cylinder's teeth were adjusted very close to rasp bars under 
them. The heads and straw 
were flailed by the cyl- 
inder, seperating the grain : 
from the heads. The 
kernels then dropped down 
onto moving screens with 


wind from a fan blowing 


through them to seperate 
the chaff from the grain. 
The chaff was blown with to pile the atraw by blowing it through 


_the big tube at the rear of the machine. 


This tube could be awuno to blow the atraw 
spout at the rear of the to the aide on rear. 


machine. This stacked 


An 1890's thresher having a windatacker 


the straw through a large 


the strawin a pile. 
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The kernels of grain then dropped down to an auger that fed it into as 
elevator that took it to the top of the thresher to another auger that brought 
the grain to a chute that dropped it down to a self-dumping weighing device, 
then to the spout to the bagger or into a wagon box if the grain was to be 
hauled loose. The measurer would catch and dump a peck of the grain at a 


time. A dial recorded how many pecks of grain were-threshed at a-setting. 


Anothen thnenher showing the feeden, windatacker 
and weigher and wagon Loader. 


A peck is % of a bushel by volume. This metering device would fill and dump 
about every two or three seconds, so the person doing the sacking had to hustle 
to keep up. The owner of the thresher was paid by a percentage. Silas Wright 
and some others owned a horse powered machine in the 1890's, and their rate 
was 80 bushels for each 1000 bushels threshed. 


It took a crew of about seven or 
eight men to to do the threshing. Often 
the owners of the farms would trade 
work with their neighbors. Often there 
was only one or two machines in a comm- 
unity. The earliest machines were 
powered by horses on a mill or sweep, 
which in turn drove the thresher by 


the use of drive rods to the machine. 


2, S 


Later the seperators were driven by a Portable ateam engines furnished 
‘ . belt power to thresher, but Aad 
big long, wide leather belt from a Se ike pulled i gg 


portable steam engine. At first, these 


steam engines had to be pulled to the threshing location by horses, but later, 
they developed self-propelled steam tractors for this purpose. Later still, 
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tractors that burned kerosene, distillates, or gasoline were developed to 
power machinery. The steam tractors burned straw, wood or coal to develop 
power. 

A machine was developed that com- 
bined the functions of both the header 
and the thresher. Doing both of these 
jobs in one operation. It was called, 


what else, but a 'combine'. The first 


ones were pulled by horses. From 12 
to 16 horses were required to pull “An eandy He ieasin vsl ies 
some of the smaller ones. As many as (hin war a ground-dniven machine. 
36 to 38 horses or mules were required to 
pull the larger combines. These machine were powered by a ground-driven 
bull wheel. Later, engines were mounted onto them to power the threshing 
operation. As tractors came into more 
prevalent usage, the combine was 
pulled by this means. Small combines 
could be powered by the power-take-off 
of the tractor. The bigger machines 
used engines mounted on them. Eventually 
this evolved into the 'self-propelled 
combine’. 

The thresher crew, as they worked at 


farmstead, expected the owner's wife to 


feed them the noon-day meal, which was " tract Lled comb 

: _ racton pu combine. 
dinner at that time. The housewives /Ai’a one hal on engine mounted 
would try to see who could out do their SN 5M, PORN oe 


neighbors in the food that they served. 
The better the meal served, the more anxious the men were to come and work 
at that place. 

One lady tells that she had served a good meal for the men and had 
prepared a big bowl of fresh peaches for dessert, with sugar and plenty 
of thick, rich, fresh creamto put on them. One of the diners hurried through 
the main courses before the others finished, then he reached and got this 
heaping bowl of peaches, set in on his plate in front of him; covered the 
peaches with sugar, nutmeg and cream, proceeded to eat them. He said, 


"Gosh, it's too bad that there isn't enough dessert to go around". The 


lady had to scurry around to prepare more dessert for the men. 
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The pioneer settlers cut and stacked hay to eke out the meager forage 
that their livestock could find in the canyons in the winter seasons. This 
wild or meadow grass was first cut with a scythe, raked by hand and hauled 
by wagon. In the 1880's, horse-drawn mowers were invented and began making 
their appearance in the West. The cutter bars on these machines were usually 
three feet long, but occasionally a four foot cutter bars could be found. In 
time, as tractors came into usage, the mowers were pulled by this means, then 
later were mounted right on the tractor and driven by means of the P.T.O. of 
the tractor. They have since been developed into the self-propelled swather 
of today. 

As better machines came into being to facilitate the harvesting of hay, 
so too, did better plants that yielded better and was more drought and frost 
resistant become available. Alfalfa was planted for a hay crop, but it is 
quite susceptible to frost. Various strains have been tried to find one that 
could withstand the cold that we have here. One particle strain was brought 
from Lucerne, Switzerland, and often we would hear alfalfa called 'lucern'. 

Many methods of haying were developed and used. One of these was after 
the hay was mowed, it was raked into windrows with a dump rake, then bunched 

by hand with a pitchfork or bunched with the rake. These haycocks were then 
pitched onto a wagon with a hay-rack on it, pulled by a team of horses. After 
being loaded the hay was hauled andeither put into a barn loft. It could be 
pitched by hand onto the stack or unloaded by the use of a Jackson Fork, 
that was attached to a cable or heavy rope. If this method was used to put 
>.- the -hay into a barn, the rope of cable ran through a pulley ona projection 
of the barn that had a carriage and rail system to carry the hay into the 
interior of the mow, then the fork was tripped, dumping the hay. If the 
hay was being stacked, the Jackson Fork was attached to a cable and through 
a system of pulleys on a derrick, the hay was pulled up from the load and 
swung over the stack and dumped on it, where the men doing the stacking had 
to move it where they wanted it to make a good stack. There was also a 
system used called 'slips and slings'. The slip was two logs nailed together 
in such a way that the logs acted as runners, then the rope nets were laid 
on the floor of the skid. After the hay was pitched onto the slip, and brought 
to the stack, rings on the sling was hooked to the cable of the derrick. The 
cable was pulled by a team of horses so it hoisted the sling full of hay into 


the air and swung it over the stack. When the hay was over where the stackers 
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wanted it, the sling was tripped and the hay dumped onto the stack. 


DEMPSTER Hay Stackers 


Another stacking system that 
was used quite commonly, especially 
on the wild or meadow hay, was the 
push rakes and stacker. The dried 
hay was raked into windrows, then 
the the push rake was driven down 
the windrow gathering up a large 
bunch of hay. This rake was a 
wooden implement about 10 feet 
wide with teeth that were 8 foot 
long, pulled by a horse on each 
side. This was run down the 
windrow of hay until it was filled 
then was pushed up onto the teeth 
of the stacker, then backed off 
leaving the hay on the stacker 
teeth. The stacker then was 
raise by a cable system pulled 


The over-shot atacher threw a Lange 


bunch of hay onto the stack, from the 
teeth of the atacher. The arma of this 
atacker could be adjuated ao it would 
build higher atacka. 


S\ THE JENEINS CLIMAX STACKER 


f 
SF i 
[ 


Weight 839 Pounds 


Another type of atacker that threw the hay 


over the atacker and onto the atack. 
This_waa a simpler version of a atacker. 
Theae atackera were made of wood. 
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MAEPTPSTELE sweep Rakes 


No. 8 Side Hitch Sweep Rakes 


This is an exceptionally strong and dlurable rake, made of 
the beat obtainable materials, ag ore all Dempster rakes 
and stackers, well braced and trussed and will not s 
A feature of this rake is the exceptional high back, whi 
prevents the hay from sliding over the axle, and rake is 
more easily unloaded. 

‘he tongues are flexible and rest on supports placed on 
outer enda of head. On sccount of being fcxible, there 


is no whipping of the tongues, or weight on the horses’ 


necka, 
The flexible tongue feature also allows the teeth to conform 


to the unevenness of the ground, and by the use of the 
sliding seat the operator can raise the teeth from the ground 
when the rake is not loaded, and reduce the preasure of the 
teeth from the ground when the rake is louded. The teeth 
are furnished with pressed steel points, The axle is tubular 
steel, Wheels are 18 inches in diameter with 38-inch face 
ood are fitted with removable dustproof bearings. 


Width, 12 feet. Length teeth, 8 feet 614 inches. Weight, 
400 pounds. 
Prices upon spplication 


No. 9 Side Hitch Sweep Rakes 


The No. 9 rake is identical with the No. 8 rake, except 
that it has two cross pieces instead of three: that is. it hos 
one cross piece and axle. Equipped with 3foot teeth 
with steel points, 

Thia rake is well balanced and the driver, by moving the 
seat forward or back, can control the position of the teeth. 


Both the Nos, § and 9 have flexible tongues with cast yokes 
as shown illustration, No, 9 rake gives the farmer o 
substantial, well-built too! at a low price, 


Width, 12 feet, Weight, 375 pounds, 
Prices upon application. 


No. 16 Two-Wheel Sweeps 


The only rake with the positive unlouding device. After 
rake is londed and just as it comes up to the atacker 
|, the driver releases two dows, either by foot or hand 
. when the aweep stops; the horses continue with the rake 
head, sweeping tho rake clean of hay and putting it anto the 
atacker head, snug against the pitcher teeth. No need to 
buck up the hay bue once, thus saving time and expense. 
The horses are then backed until the bead is once more in 


position for loading wheo the dogs catch the head and hoid 
it. The rake is then ready for another trip to the field. 
This rake is well made and sesigned to give long and 
nteady service. [t is i2 feet wise. equinped with eleven 
M-foot teeth with pressed steel points, The axle is tubular 
ater] with steel wheels, equipped with dust-proof bearings. 
Weight, #09 pounds, 
Prices upon application. 


_ The Dempster No. ! 
is furnished with a combined 
lift only. On the combined 
iadependently of each other. 


i the floating bead type of rake. It 
werand lever lift or lever 
¢ the power or laver lift work 
A slight pressure of tho 


the ground of bay. 


e z 
This rake is well braced and trasued. Carrier wheels, 


lied to the points of the teeth, which will thorougaly 


3s 


inches in diameter and 3-inch face, are fitted with removable 


foot throws the power lift into action and like operation 
releases the lock and the teeth are lowered to deposit the 
load. If it is desired to raise the teeth when the rake is 
empty, as when returning to the field for another load, the 
band lever can be used. 


By means of a foot lever the tension of the teeth to the 
ind is easily governed. When gathering extra heavy 
fv or hay lying close to the ground, extra pressure can be 


internal dust-proof bearings. The wheels are set close to- 
gether to prevent frame from angging in the center. Caster 
wheels are alno fitted with removable dust-prool besrings; 
the yokes and stems are of solid steel eliminating breakage 
which so often occurs on the ordinary rake. The rake is 
furnished with wood or tub«lar ateel axle and with Sfoot 
teeth with pressed steel points. 

Width, 12 feet. Weight, 870 pounds. 

Prices upon application, 


No. 7 Lever Lift Rakes 


This rake is identical with the No. 7 power lift rake in all 
points of its conatruction except that it does not buve the 
power {ift, 


Weight, steel axle, 650 pauads; wood axle, 685 pounds. 


Prices upon application. 
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by a team of horses that raised the fork .of ‘the stacker-and tossed the . 

hay over onto the stack. A large amount of hay could be put up in this 
fashion. Usually, two men were used to move and stack the hay on the stack. 
It required that the men tear the bunches of hay apart and distribute it 
evenly on the stack. Men who could make a good stack of hay were almost 
considered artists. The stack should have straight, square sides that 

were even all the way around. The main thing was to build and maintain 
good corners on the stack. 

The push rakes illustrated on the preceding page were the type used 
with horses, but as tractors came into prevalent use, push rakes were 
mounted on the front of them and used in the same fashion. ‘The tractor 
push rakes were modified by a company named Farm Hand, that used a type 
of loader that could gather the hay and raise it onto the stack, thereby 
eliminating the use of the wooden stacker. 

In the 1950's, pull type balers came into prominence, thus changing 
the haying systems again. Self propelled balers and the large round and 
square type balers have further modified hay handling. 


Sa 


Horse drawn sickle-type mowers ets 
replaced the scythe for cutting hay. 
These ground driven machines had cutter 
bars that were three of four feet long. 
They were adapted to use on a tractor, x 
driven by a power take off, with six A por, Recah mie ANA mi 
or seven foot cutter bars. Swathers rs i ii jn i 
were first used in other areas to cut : . aS ee 
heavy grain, so the grain would ripen 
then was picked up by the combine and 


CRUCIV EY eh PAE Sl gree 
threshed. By adding roller-crimpers Improved mowera made it earler 
or ranchers to provide 
to the swather, which crushed the stems tints feed for thei» diveatook. 
of the hay, the swather could be used : 
to cut hay and put it into a swath or windrow, so the baler could pick it 


up and bale it. 


The first tractors that came to Bennington were the steam tractors 
that were used to power the threshing machines. Just prior to 1940, Silas 
and Oliver Wright got a McCormick Deering model W-30 tractor, then Melvin 


Weaver got one. They were used mostly to plow with, as they were very slow 
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and not very maneuverable. The lighter 
work continued to be done with horses, but ff 
gradually the machinery was changed over 
to tractor types. The advent of rubber 
tires on the tractors and those with what 
was called 'tricycle front ends' made it 
possible to get around much better. 
Melvin Weaver had a horse-drawn 
combine that he adapted to be pulled 


OES Se Seapets 


a= Moos io 


b tor. aan mtn , 
y tractor Rubber-tined tractora of the 
The small maneuverable tricycle type eandy (930'a brought a era 


tractors with: a 7 foot cut mower mounted of faster and easier farming. 


on it made it possible to cut up to forty acres of hay in a day, where the with 
use of a horse drawn mower, cutting ten acres with one machine was a good days 
work. 

During World War II, no tractors were available, but shor 


tractors started appearing on the farming |. ty ié f 
scene in Bennington. Most of these were a 
in the 18 to 22 horsepower size. The Ford- § 
Ferguson tractor with a three point hitch, 
raised hydraulically was extremely popular, 
as they had implements designed to be 
carried on the back of the tractor. Prior 
to this, all implements were of the pull 
type. 

As the decades progressed, so too, 


are in use 


in the tillage of the land today. 


For some years, Lewis P. Munk would get milk from the people of Bennington, 
seperate the cream from it in a cream seperator, then give the skim milk 
back to them; pay them for the cream. Then he and his wife, Mary, would 
churn the cream to make butter, which they then sold to Burgoynes Store 
in Montpelier. 
Many people seperated their own milk, then when they had accumulated 


a can of cream, would take it into Montpelier to the ‘cream stations' 
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where the cream was tested for butter-fat content and paid for accordingly. 
This cream was then shipped to plants in Pocatello to be made into butter 
and cheese. It seems that each farm had a few milk cows, so they usually 
had a little excess of milk to sell as a cash crop. M. B. "Hon" Crane 
hauled milk in ten gallon cans for the people of Bennington for many years. 
He would come around in his truck, in the morning, load the cans of milk, 
take it to the creamery at Paris, then bring the cans back in the after- 
noon. 

Prior to this time, the stress had been on to produce milk with a high 
butterfat content, but this changed when they started making more cheese 
than butter, the creamery could use more quanity of less xich milk for that, 
so they paid more for the pounds of milk produced, rather than the percentage 
of butterfat. This started a transition of keeping Holstein cows rather 
than the Jersey and Guernseys that had been popular before this. Mr. Crane 
would also haul back to his customers, whey, which was a by-product of cheese 
makeing, so those customers that had pigs or chickens could feed it to them. 
Whey is a liquid that was left over after the solids were taken from the 
milk in the process of making cheese. 

Beef cattle, dairy cows, horses and sheep have been grown in Bennington 
since it was first settled. The grass and hay grown in the area has always 
been of such quality that it produced top grade livestock. The first beef 
cattle were stock derived from the oxen that pulled the pioneer wagons across 
the plains. These were of the Durham and other breeds that were large—boned 
who carried good flesh when feed was readily available. Herefords were 
introduced later and became the primary beef cattle. 

Cood draft horses were always the pride of the men of Bennington. Every 
farm and ranch had to have teams to do the work. Some had heavy work teams 
to do the hard work around the ranch, and a light team for driving on the 
buggy in summer, or the sleigh of cutter in the winter, when people wanted 
to go to meeting or into Montpelier. 

In winter, when the teams were driven to Church meetings of to school, 
the horses knew that‘ they were to approach the intersection in the center 
of town at a run and spin the sleigh around two or three times (known as 
doing a shiner, or cutting a shiner), before proceeding to their destination. 
This intersection was always so icy and slick that a person could hardly 
walk across it. When the team was shining the sleigh, anyone in or on 
the rear had better hand on tightly or he would “oyach the whip" and be 


thrown into the snowdrift. Great fun, but extremely dangerous. 
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Saddle horses were used quite often when a man or a group of men were 
going to some destination. At times, women would ride 'side saddle', but 
it was not thought appropiate for the lady to ride astraddle a horse. My 
Father told of going to get my Mother once when they were courting. Dad 
had Mother sit in the saddle, then he got on behind the saddie. Grandfather 
was not going to let them go that way. He insisted that if they were going 
to ride double on the horse, the women should ride behind the saddle. 

Some of the lighter horses had to do double duty, pulling a buggy, 
working on a hay rake of other light work as well as being used as a riding 
horse. One old cowboy that I knew expressed his disgust over what he called 
"blind-bridle outfits" showing up at the cattle round-ups. He was talking 
of the farmer or little rancher who had to use his riding horses for working 
in harness, too. 

In the latter part of the 1800's, sheep began showing up more and more 
in the West. One of the incentives for ranchers to grow sheep, was that a 
sheep was pretty hard to be rustled and sold, as cattle could be. There was 
a great deal of cattle rustling going on in the Wyoming-Idaho area at that 
time. 

The Crane Brothers established a large sheep ranch in this area. They 
controlled land and had ranches in Nounan, Bennington and Pegram; in Idaho. 
Their headquarters ranch was in Harriman, Utah; and they had a winter range 
on the desert in Dolly Varden Valley in Nevada. In springtime, this sheep 
outfit lambed their herds in the hills west of Pescadero and Wooley Spur, 
in the "big field", north of Bennington and in Nounan Valley. Their shearing 
corral was at the head of the meadow in the "big Field", now Barker's. 

They had some summer range over on Sherman's Peak. They ranged the hills 
from Maple Canyon north through both forks of Georgetown Canyon and Snowdrift 
Mountain to Crow Creek and Wells Canyon. Maple Canyon and south was cattle 
range. 

Before 1905 and 1906, when the Forest Reserves were put in, the range 
was open to the one that got his herd there first. There was much struggling 
and racing to get to the choice pieces and holding the range. Often two herds 
would mix together when they got to the range at the same time. When this 
would happen, the herders would have to build a cutting corral of logs and 
brush to seperate the herds. 

In 1905, the Forest Service started giving each sheep man an allottment 


of the range on the Forest land for his herd, and he was not to tresspass on 
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any other allotment. Also each allotment was divided into, usually, four 
sections and the herders were to rotate the use of these sections each year. 


In this way, the range would have a chance to reseed, and not be damaged by 


—— 


Camp wagon assembled in preparation for apning Lamb ing. 


over grazing. The sheep were not to be grazed more than one day in an area, 


and not to be bedded on the same place more than three nights. 


aera aX, o, yi ys eon od 
A hend of aheep grazing on th 
winter dow Polly Vanden 
Valley winter range. 


ane 


floving camp on the Aummen range. . 
Ln aummer the men Lived in tents 
while tending the Aheep on the 


Aumner Pp ange, 


Senator Borah came down here and met with the sheepmen out in the hills 
near here, to ask them to go along with the Government policy; as he deemed 
it to be a good thing for the livestock industry. Cattlemen were given 
allotments for their stock, in a like manner. 

The Crane Brothers wool crop used to fill the freight depot to the 
rafters when they stored it there, awaiting shipment in the spring of 
the year. The freight depot was the long white building on Lyle Stephens 
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Water, life blood of the land. There has never been enough to water 
the land of Bemington, but the people have tried to utilize what they had 
as best as possible. 

Minutes of a Meeting of the Bennington Reservoir Co. 

Held at Bennington, Bear Lake County, Idaho, November 4th. 1891. 

Called to order by president A. R. Wright, prayer by G. E. Perkins. 

The object of the meeting as stated by A. R. Wright was that 
it was not a meeting of the Company as organized in particular. 

But as citizens of this place to discuss some questions pertain-— 

ing to water, also whether the people wanted to continue the old 

organization or not. If not, it was for the citizens here assembled 

to say what kind of an organization they would prefer. If any change 
is desired. 

A motion by A. R. Wrightto sustain the Organization of the 
Bennington R. Co. carried, also to sustain the officers of the Co. 
as they stand, which was carried. 

Motion by A. R. Wright to leave to the Judgement of the Presdt. 
& Directors how the dam shall be constructed and the kind of pipe 
to be used, whether wood or metal. This motion carried. Motion 
by O. McComber to have the president appoint some one to help 
him to keep time and to attend to the work. It was decided. 


Mction adjourned. Benediction Pete Jensen. 


As prescribed by the water laws of the State of Idaho, a water users 
association was formed on March 2, 1895. This Bennington Irrigation Comp- 
any was duly corporated and formed by Amos R. Wright, David E. Lindsay, 
Charles Stephens, William H. Speirs and George C. Lindsay. The water 
was divided up into water shares for field rights and lot rights. Irrigation 
at that time was simply a network of ditches from which the ground was 
flooded where possible. 

A ditch was dug across the face of the hill from Bennington Canyon 
to the mouth of Red Canyon, and on toward Maple Canyon. There never seemed 
to be enough water to utilize past the Red Canyon syatem, so the Maple 
Canyon was not irrigated from this source, 

In the 1960's, the stockholders began putting pipe line systems, until 
eventually the whole system is a gravity flow sprinkler irrigation unit, that 
enables a much better usage of the resource and probably more than tripled 


crop production. 
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1934 was a terrible drought year in Bennington. Most of the well that 
supplied the haomes in town dried up. The well at the School House was a 
good one, so many people carried water from there. Also, when Hon Crane 
hauled miik for all those that shipped milk with him to the creamery in 
Paris, he would fill the cans with water and bring them back to Bennington. 

Oliver Wright contacted a government engineer and had him come to 
Bennington to investigate the possibility of developing a culinary water 
system. Silas L. Wright, Wilson Weaver and M. B. Crane were chosen as a 


committee to represent the people of Bennington. Oliver was chosen as the 


Sah 


A view of the men atarting to dig the trench worha 
and reservoir for the culinary water sayatem 


work foreman. 
An excerpt from the News Examiner of the time reads—--- 


Thirty-nine of the citizens of Bennington gathered Monday, 

at the artesian well which was dug by the aid of the Federal 

Government in 1934, for the purpose of formally opening work 

on the communities water works. 

The first dirt was loosened by Wilson Weaver, the first shovelful 
removed by Mahonri Crane. The Master of Ceremonies was Silas L. Wright. 
The oldest person present, Mrs. Horace (Adelaide) Weaver removed the 
second shovelful and Nona Marie Wright, 3 year old daughter of Conover 


and LeNore Wright, removed the third shovelful. A Mr. Williams, agent 
for the Hardesty Mfg. Co. read the poem; "Someone Said It Couldn't Be Done", 


but it was done anyway. 
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This was during the depth of the depression, so the Federal Government 
furnished the labor as a W. P. A. (Works Progress Administeration) project. 
The townspeople were to furnish the pipe. The bottom of the reservoir was 
to be 10feet deep and the trench from it started at that depth and continued 
at level until it came to within 4 feet of the surface, after that all the 
trenches through-out the system were four foot deep. During the winter of 
1934-35, the men kept at this back-breaking hand labor digging through the 
frozen ground with pick and shovel. The men would shovel the snow away from 
the trench line, then put straw along it and burn the straw at night, trying 
to thaw the frozen earth, but the heat would only penetrate the-frost for 
an inch or two. 

On February 4, 1936, Silas Wright received word that the-pipe was in 
Montpelier. He asked every man in town that had a team of horses, to go 
in the next day and haul pipe to Bennington. With one load each, they 
hauled 6,280 feet of pipe home. 


The celebration of the completion of the Bennington 
Culinary Water Syatem, in Auguat of 1936. 

Thin war a day of oration and speeches, racer, 
gamea and feativities. This war in the front 
yard of the old church house, showing the many 

Cottonwood trees that ahaded the Lawn area. 
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Great day; Saturday August15, 1936, the residents of Bennington held 
a celebration of the completion of the Culinary Water System. There were 
speeches, then games and races with icecream refreshments continued the 
celebration. About 22 of the homes were hooked us to the water originally. 
The School and the Church each received two shares. Gradually the system 
has been expanded to include all the homes in the townsite. 

Another drought, along with the patrons that had been added to the 
Culinary system, depleted our water supply. At that time, a spring located 
about a mile above the original well site was developed and a siz inch line 
installed to bring the added water down to the town. It was tied into the 
old system one block east of the highway .( 1475) 

Another dry year occurred in 1989, and with grant money and the money 
of the culinary water system, a well was attempted and another larger storage 
reservoir built. The well was cased down 250 feet, but hit no water. They 


drilled without casing to a depth of 455 feet, still no water. 


In 1898, Lorenzo Snow, President of the L. D. S. Church, accepted a 
contract from the Canadian Government in the Province of Alberta, to build 
an irrigation canal. The agreement was that half of the payment was to be 
in cash and the other half to be in land to pe settled and colonized by 
desirable Mormon people. From 1899 through 1904, several men and families 
of Bennington were called to fulfill this obligation. Members of the VanOrman, 
Pierson, Birch, Burbank and others emigrated to the Cardston and Taber area 
in Alberta. President Charles Card was the person who had set up this 
transaction with Province of Alberta and Canadian Authorities, and he was 
the leader of the colony. There was some fluctuation of people, as there 
were some who returned back to the United States, but from all reports, 
most that moved there became substantial and respected citizens of Canada. 

One story of interest is that when President Card went to one of these 
new communities to pick a Bishop, he did not know any of the people to well, 
so he handed out slips of paper to each individual there, including ali the 
Children who were old enough to know how to write, and asked them to write 
the names of the three people that they would like as leaders of the ward. 
When he tabulated the votes, the man named the most was picked as Bishop. 
Card then asked him to pick two people as councillors. This man picked the 
men who had gotten the next two most votes, without having seen the votes 


of the people. 
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About this same time several families from Bennington went to the Big 
Horn Basin, in Wyoming, to settle and colonize there. The Governor of 
Wyoming asked for good people to be sent to this area and he promised that 
if any were polygamy families, they would not be persecuted in his state, and 
that they would be protected. The Richards family was one the families that 
made this move. There were some 56 people that moved away from Bennington 


in these two emigrations. 


About 1901, the wires for the telephone was strung through Bennington. 
The wires were strung on skinny poles with glass insulators. Over the years, 
the poles were replaced and more lines added to the crossbars, but a few of 
the original insulators were still being used when the lines were replaced 
by underground cables, in 1980. It was easy to tell these first insulators 
for the glass turned a rich amethyst color over the many years of being in 
the sun. The insulators that were put in use later, turned green in color; 
while the last ones remained clear. The poles for the telephone were on 
the west side of the road. 

Only a few of the hand-cranked phones were installed at that time. Jed 
Merrill had the first one, and W. H. Speirs had a toll phone installed so 
that the people of Bennington could use it. Gradually more lines were 
added as people had phones installed in their homes. It was not until 
after 1946, that most of the homes had phone service. 

Electricity was brought to the town in 1906. A few of the homes that 
were close to the main road where the wires were run of poles on the east 
side of the road, had the the power installed at that time. Isaac Speirs 
and John Perkins wired these homes and at a preset time of evening on the 
day they were finished, all those that had the new lights, turned them on 
simultaneously. Instant illumination that could be turned on and off like 
this was a marvel, even though the bulbs themselves were not all that much 
brighter than the kerosene lamps that they replaced. 

People learned not to get rid of their kerosene lamps entirely, as 
there were power failures, especially during thundershowers. Often in the 
1930's, we boys would watch the blue flame of lightning run along the o1d 
power lines, leaving shreds of the old cloth type insulation hanging from 


the wires. 


The R. F. D. (rural free delivery) of mail was begun in 1896, giving 


more reliable postal service with a regular mail carrier hired to haul the 
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mail to the various towns. Before this, the mail was sent by whom ever 
they could catch that was going to that destination. On March 2, 1892, 
Silas Wright sen. was appointed Postmaster of Bennington, followed by--- 


Silas L. Wright, appointed November 5, 1914. 
Romina M. Perkins, appointed October 29, 1918. 
Della R. Hulme appointed May 4, 1923. 
Pearl Wright (acting) June 17, 1925. 
Minerva Wright, appointed July 2, 1925. 
Harold Tippets, appointed October 9, 1926. 
Vina Weaver, appointed November 1, 1927. 
Veda S. Burdick appointed May 1, 1935. 
Lloyd L. Burdick appointed June 1. 1966. 


In the 1970's, the Postal Department started delivering the mail to 
boxes at each address in Bennington. 
Silas L. Wright had H. Lee Burdick construct a building in 1913, to be 
used as a store, post-office and a home in the rear. (At present time, 
the home of Arlen and Jean Alleman). Some others that have operated 
stores at different locations in Bennington are Brig. Tippets, Eric 
Hansen, Hyrum Lindsay, Mr. Westmoreland, William Graham, David H. Perkins 
and Lloyd L. Burdick. Mr. Burdick also sold gas and oil at the store for 


many years. 


Bennington residents Frank Wright, George E. Hulme and Randy White 
have served as Bear Lake County Sheriff for different terms of office. 

J. Ross Parker served for several years as a Idaho State Patrolman. Jesse 
Dunn, who lived in the area, was an Idaho Game Warden for years. 

Silas L. Wright and John Tippets have each been elected and served in 

the Congress of the State of Idaho, Amos R. Wright served in the territorial 
legislature. 

The winter snowfall has waned over the years. Many years the snow 
would cover the fences, with just the tops of the posts sticking up to show 
where the fences were. In February, when the surface of the snow would thaw 
then freeze a hard crust, it was possible to sleigh or ski for miles across 
the fields. When the crust was hard enough to walk on, the young folks 
would trek to the hill east and north of the Cemetary. Climbing to the top 
of this hill, then launching yourself on skiis or a handsleigh, you could 
coast for about a half mile, but Oh! the long walk back up the slope again. 
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On sunny days, when on these slopes on the crust, it was necessary to 
put a heavy coat of powder on your face, or the reflection of the sun from 
the snow would blister your face. At times, on moonlit nights, it was great 
fun to ski or sleigh ride on these hills, but even then the cold wind and 
reflection would make your face sore. 

The streets and roads of Bennington were not plowed of snow as they are 
nowm until the late 1940's. The highway was kept plowed, but if you wanted 
to use an automobile in the wintertime, after the snow got deep enough that 
you couldn't drive through it, you had to park your car close to the high- 
way. One winter in the 1930's, the snow was so deep that when the snow— 
plow pushed the snow off the highway between Bennington and Montpelier, it 
was like driving down a deep canal. You couldn't see over the banks on each 
side to tell where you were, until you got into Montpelier. That year, we had 
two teachers in the school, Mrs. Esma Parker and Miss Blanche Kunz. Miss 
Kunz lived in Montpelier that year, but there was only one day that she was 
unable to get to school. Mrs. Parker, who taught the 'little room' appointed 
a monitor of the 'big room' and the students studied through-out the day with 
no disruptions. Such was the discilpine of and the respect for the teachers 
by these 5 th. through 8 th. grade students. 

In the late 1930's and early 1940's, the County snowplow, a D 7 Caterpillar 
with a 'vee' plow and wings on each side would start making the rounds, open— 
ing the roads for automobiles. If the snow was deep enough, often this 'Cat' 
looked like a giant mole heaving up mounds of snow on each side. If a 
blizzard blew in after the 'Cat' had been around, people would have to wait 
until the snow melted before getting out again. 

One year in the early 1900's, three Sleigh loads of people went to 
Georgetown to celebrate the Relief Society 17 th. of March. A blizzard 
came up that night and it took them two days to make the trip back to 
Bennington. They left Georgetown early on the morning of the 18 th. and 
made it as for as the Morris Tippets home, about a mile past the road that 
goes to Nounan, stayed there that night, finally making it home the next 
day. The house that they stayed is the one that was moved to Bennington 


where Doyr and Ryta Cornelison live in now. 


Eric Hansen and Mouritz Mourtisen had both operated lime ovens or kilns 
before coming to Bennington. It isn't known if they each operated the same 
one at different times or had seperate ones. One was located about a 


quarter of a mile south of the intersection of the Bennington Canton and the 
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Reservoir Road, in the field on the west. It is not known whether they used 
the limestone from the nearby fields, or if they hauled the limestone from 
ledges in the hills. Likely, it was from the fields, as it would have been 
quite a distance, about 34 miles, to transport the rock to the site. 

Lime was made by putting wood into the center of the oven, then packing 
the rock around it. The wood was then set afire and the fire was maintained 
for several days to slake the lime. The procedure used to crush the lime is 
not known, but the material could be used for mortar to chink the logs of 
houses, making cement or to make white-wash. 

White-wash is a thin mixture of powdered lime and water that was used 
to "paint" the inside walls of buildings. It was not a very satisfactory 
wall coating as it would rub off on clothing every time it was touched, and 
if it was a very heavy coating, it would flake off all the time. It had to 
be put on every year, but it was a cheap wall covering and was readily 
available. 

Mouritz Mouritsen had burned lime and made brick in Smithfield, Utah, 
before he moved here. When he came here, about 1890, he did the same here, 
until about 1902 or 1903, when he moved his lime-making operation to Montpelier, 
where there was a ledge of Brazer limestone that was 93% calcium carbonate, 
which made a very high grade of lime product. W. F. Owens is reported making 
lime in Montpelier in 1905, and continued for another two years. 

There is a small outcrop of lense of phosphate in the east half of 
section 14 of the Bennington township that was utilized in the late 1930's 
to ship raw phosphate to the mid-west for use as fertilizer there. The acidic 
soil of that area could gradually break the raw phosphate down for use of 
the crops. The ore was crushed, then dried in a small rotaru kiln, then 
bagged and hauled to Montpelier to be shipped. The operation was quite 
short-lived. 

The deposit had been first prospected in the early 1900's and at various 
times after that before it was mined. It is on an exposed edge of the Triassic 
formation. There is a possibility that this layer lies under the fromation 
intermittently along the face of the mountain to tie in with the phosphate 
deposits in Montpelier Canyon, put as the bed is only about 6 feet thick 
and tilted at an angle of 55 to 60 degrees, it is unlikely that any mining 
will be done on it in the near future. 

An analysis of a sample of this bed made in 1909, showed that it carried 
29.6 % of phosphorus pentoxide, equivalent to 64.8 % of tricalcium phosphate. 


Up Bennington Canyon, about a mile and a quarter from the mouth is a 
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pile of green-colored rock that someone dug out of a small prospect. It is 
a dense, fine textured, bluish-green rock with a porcelainlike appearance. 
It is from a bed that is widely distributed in the Twin Creek limestone 
layers that occurs through out the Preuss range of mountains. This bed is 
an old volcanic ash that has silicified. When viewed under a microscope, 


small fragments of volcanic glass can be observed in it. 


During the colonization of Bear Lake and communities such as Bennington 
There was: few if any trained doctors to care for the sick, set broken bones 
or assist in child birth. Most of this work fell to members of the family or 
someone in the community who had an inherent skill and gained a knowledge 
of doctoring and midwifery. Even if their knowledge was only rudimentary. 
they were often called on to use their art in time of need. Often this 
knowledge was passed down, especially from mother to daughter. Many had a 
folk-lore of herbs and cures that had come from their native lands, and some 
acquired the use of Indian healing and herbs for this home treatment and 
remedies. 

Most of the women who gained this knowledge and used it in the community, 
were called ‘doctor women'. Their skills in this area are attested to by the 
many records of babies being delivered by a mid-wife. Numerous accounts 
mention that the doctor-woman would leave her home and go through storms 
and blizzards to render aid. During child birth, the mid-wife might stay 
at the family home for nine or ten days, tending the mother and child, often 
doing other household chores as well. If not staying at the home; they would 
check on their patients every day for the ten days. For this care and 
nursing, the general fee seemed to be about $5300. 

Records are quite scanty on these unheralded and dedicated women, although 
a few names do stand out. Catherine Roberts Wright is mentioned as aiding some, 
Margaret Hunter VanOrman and Hannah Read Graham are listed many times in birth 
records. Caroline Ipsen, after the Ipsens moved here in 1899,showed in her 
record book, as having delivered 41; most of them in Bennington, although a 
few were in other towns. A Mrs. Staples is mentioned in one birth in 1895, but 
she was possibly from some other community, as this is the only mention of her. 

Hannah T. Read Graham, who was a widow at the time when she came to 
Bennington to be near her children who had moved here; had learned the trade 
of midwifery from her mother and had practiced this trade in Utah before moving 


here and taking up the work of doctor-woman. 
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Some of the men were quite adept at doctoring- Abraham VanOrman was 
well versed in the setting of broken bones and the treatment of gangrenous 
wounds. Jedidiah Merill did doctoring, pulled teeth and laid out the dead. 
When death occured, local men made the coffins and the women lined and trimmed 
them. 

John and Caroline Ipsen moved their family to Bennington, from Mantua, 
Utah, in 1899. Caroline had been called to take an eleven month course in 
Salt Lake to train to be a mid-wife and nurse, while they lived in Mantua. 
She was in the first graduating class of the Ella Shipp School, graduating 
from there in 1883. She kept a journal showing 156 babies delivered in 
Mantua and 41 in Bear Lake; but it is known that there were a few that were 
not recorded while here in Bennington, after she quit keeping a log. 

Abraham VanOrman moved his family to Bennington at the request of his 
Father-in-law, Adam Hunter, in 1877. Abraham had been a soldier in the Civil 
War and was wounded in the foot during battle. While recovering from the 
wound, he worked in the hospital, learning from his experiences there about 
the treatment of wounds and setting of bones. 

When Adam Hunter was called to come to Bear Lake, he recognized the 
need that settlers would have for someone with any doctoring skills, so he 
asked his Son-in-law to bring his family and settle in this community. 
Abraham treated sickness, frostbite and set broken bones, At times, he acted 
as dentist by pulling teeth for his patients. Once, Abraham was called to 
go to Laketown to treat a young boy who had broken a leg, and the leg had 
developed gangreen in it. He was successful in the treatment and saved the 
iad. 

Margaret VanOrman, Abraham's wife, was called as the first Relief 
Society president. In this capacity she was called on to care for the sick, 
and the comforting of the families in time of sickness and death. Preparing 
the dead for burial was carried out in the home at that time, and she was 


often obliged to do this task. 
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The Bennington Ward was organized on August 26, 1877. 


Prior to this date, 
1864 to 1865. 
1865 to 1870. 
1870 to 1873. 
1873 to 1877. 


August 26, 1877. 


August 6, 1881. 


March 11, 1911. 


December 23, 1917 


October 27, 1929 


the Presiding Elders of the Ward were--— 
Evan Molbourne Greene. 

Dudley J. Merrill. 

Alonzo Bingham. 

Joseph Webber Moore. 

Bishops and their officers. 

Joseph Webber Moore, Bishop 


Amos Russell Wright, councillor. 


Amos Russell Wright, Bishop 

David Patterson Hunter, councillor. 
David Lindsay, councillor. 

Mads Peter Jensen, councillor. 
Eric Hansen, councillor. 

James Welker, councillor. 

Brigham Tippets, councillor. 

Silas Wright, sen. ward clerk. 


William Harrison Speirs, ward clerk. 


Silas Lloyd Wright, Bishop. 
Jared Parker, councillor. 
William Perkins, councillor. 


William Harrison Speirs, ward clerk. 


George Ezra Hulme, Bishop. 

Clarence Lorenzo Wright, councillor. 
Franklin Edward Weaver, councillor. 
Ccnover Wright, councillor. 

Samuel Carlos Hall, councillor. 


Jared Parker, ward clerk. 


Jared Parker, Bishop. 

Clarence Lorenzo Wright, councillor. 
James Almon Artimus Crane, councillor. 
Alvin Speirs, ward clerk. 


Lorenzo Harrison Speirs, ward clerk. 
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May 9, 1937. Clarence Lorenzo Wright, Bishop. 
James Almon Artimus Crane, councillor. 
Victor Mouritsen, councillor. 
Irvin Mouritsen, councillor. 


Lorenzo Harrison Speirs, ward clerk. 


September 9, 1945 James Almom Artimus Crane, Bishop. 
Samuel Carlos Hall, councillor. 
Conover Wright, councillor. 
Edward Orrin Mouritsen, councillor. 
Jared Ross Parker, councillor. 
George Edward Stephens, ward clerk. 


Lorenzo Harrison Speirs, ward clerk. 


February 20, 1955. Wayne Woodrow George, Bishop. 
LaGrand Mouritsen, councillor. 
Jack Roland Crane, councillor. 
Grove Martin Phelps, councillor. 
Ralph Edward Stephens, ward clerk. 


Ben Rich Bunderson, ward clerk. 


November 11, 1962. Jared Ross Parker, Bishop. 
William Butterfield Crane, councillor. 
Bertram Allen Westlake, councillor. 
Ben Rich Bunderson, councillor. 


Theodore Stewart Crane, executive secretary. 


August 15, 1971. William Alexander Jenson, Bishop. 
Milton Bryant Robison, councillor. 
Ben Rich Bunderson, councillor. 
John Harvey Tippets, councillor. 
Jack Roland Crane, ward clerk. 


Theodore Stewart Crane, executive secretary, 
ward clerk, councillor. 


Morton K. Hunter, ward clerk. 


Timothy William Crane, finance clerk. 
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July 8, 1979. 


March 17, 1985. 


February 18, 1990. 


Theodore Stewart Crane, Bishop. 
Morton K. Hunter, councillor. 

Clayton Bryant Robison, councillor. 
Wiliiam Lorraine Hunter, ward clerk. 
Laran Paul Burdick, finance clerk. 
Teddy Clyde Lung, executive secretary. 


Donald LeGrand Burdick, executive secretary. 


Mcrton K. Hunter, Bishop. 

John Harvey Tippets, councillor. 

Stuart Dee Crane, councillor. 

Keven Nield, ward clerk, councillor. 
Laran Paul Burdick, finance clerk. 
Stephen Jack Crane, executive secretary. 


Wynn S. Olsen, ward clerk. 


Joseph McKay Crane, Bishop. 

Kennon DeWayne Crane, councillor. 
William Lorraine Hunter, councillor. 
Wynn S. Olsen, ward clerk. 

Laran Paul Burdick, finance clerk. 


Martin John Baker, executive secretary. 
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A short anecdote concerning the school. 

Bert Richards' home was up at the Silver Pond. There were quite a few 
children in the family and, in spring and fall, they walked to school; but 
in winter, they drove a team of horses hitched to a sleigh. They would put 
the sleigh at the lower end of the school yard and tie their horses to it 
during the day, feeding the team hay that they had brought with them. 

Often the neighborhood cattle would be roaming the streets, and would 
come in and eat the horses' hay. One day, one of the Richards boys came 
out of the school house and saw a young heifer standing in the sleigh, 
eating the hay. Becoming angered at the sight, he drew a German Luger 
pistol from his holster, shot and killed the young cow. Then he, the 
schooi-master and some of the other boys dressed the animal out and hung 
the carcass in one of the trees that grew on the south side of the school 


lot. The heifer belonged to Lorenzo Speirs, who lived across the street. 


A few biographical sketches have been added at the end of this paper, 
of residents that have lived in Bennington, that may be of interest to the 


Thia ia @ view of Bennington from the road west of the river. 
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LIFE STORY OF EMMA RUTH IPSEN STEPHENS 
Written by Nina Stephens Sorenson, a daughter. 


Emma Ruth Ipsen was born April 12, 1888, in Mantua, Utah. She is the 
daughter of John Peter and Caroline Margaret Larsen Ipsen. She is the fifth 
in a family of eight children. 

Grandpa Ipsen had a farm in the south part of Mantua. Since there were 
no older brothers to help, Mother had the job of taking the cows to pasture. 
Her cousin, Emile Jeppson, usually went with her. The played along the way 
and liked to take long sticks and poke them into a rock pile where there were 
blow snakes so they could hear the blowing noise they'd make 

Grandpa had been on a mission to Norway and many converts came to the 
United States--to "Zion". Many of them stayed at Ipsen home in Mantua until 
they could build them a home or decide where they wanted to make their home. 

While the family was living in Mantua, the oldest two girls, Stella and 
Adell, married Hansen brothers and they stayed in Utah when the rest of the 
family moved. Grandpa Ipsen's half brother, Lew Munk, had moved Bennington, 
Idaho and bought a farm there and he encouraged Grandpa to do the same. This, 
along with the need he felt to take Grandma away from working night and day as 
midwife and general doctor for the whole area, helped him decide to take his 
family to Bennington. 

Mother was 11 years old when they movec. It was a sad day when they 
left Mantua because her cousin, Emile, who was the same age and like a twin 
to her, (he had lived with them since his mother died when he was 15 months 
old) wasn't going to move with them. His father was still living in Mantua 
and said he just couldn't let him move that far away. They travelled by team 
and wagon and it took them three days. They spent the first night in Logan 
and the second night in Mink Creek with Mother's Aunt Caroline and Uncle 
Andrew Larsen. When they had been in Bennington two or three days, along came 
an 11 year old boy on horseback . Emile had left Mantua and rode his horse 
clear to Bennington to be with "his family". When his father found out he 
wanted to come that badly, he let him stay. 

The family lived northeast of what is now Bennington by the Bennington 
reservoir. At first they lived in a log house with two rooms, then Grandpa 
bought some land with a log room on it and he moved this one and joined it 
onto the other two rooms. They lived in this house for a while and then 
Grandpa built a five-room house. There were families on nearby farms so they 
had neighbors nearby. 

It wasn't long until people heard that Grandma had been called by the 
Church to an 11 month school in Salt Lake to learn to be a nurse and midwife 
and had done this type of work in Mantua so she was soon in great demand 
throughout the valley. This put a lot of work and responsibility on her 
daughters to take care of the family during her many absences. 

It was a two mile walk to go to school. During the winter when the 
weather was bad Grandpa took them with the team and sleigh. It wes when 
Mother was in grade school that the first division was made into various 
grades. 

Before that they just went to school until they were about 17 years old and 
then graduated. Mother graduated from the 8th grade when she was about 16 
years old. She had planned to go to Logan and attend school there but Grandpa 
broke his leg about then and she had to stay home to help. 

Grandpa was very punctual in every thing he attended and taught his 
family to be the same. They were always the first ones to Church and other 
activities. Mother has kept this trait throughout her life. 


When Uncle Loren was just a boy, he had a serious illness. He had a 
high fever and such a sore throat that he lost his voice. They didn't know 
what to do for this and wondered if he'd ever talk again. One evening a knock 
came on the door and it was a man they'd never seen before. He had a big 
scarf around his neck. He told them he was there to give their boy a 
blessig. He went in and blessed Uncle Loren and then left. Right away Uncle 
Loren could talk, although he was hoarse the rest of his life. Grandpa went 
out to see where the man had gone and how he'd come but he was nowhere in 
sight. Grandpa could see a long way in all directions but there was no one in 
sight. The family always wondered if it could have been one of the three 
Nephites who were promised to remain on earth until the second coming of 
Jesus. 

When Mother was about fifteen there was a party held at the Church and 
there was a contest held with everyone present voting for the most popular 
girl. Mother won this honor and was presented a beautiful gold watch with 
scrollwork on front and back and was on a chain to be worn around the neck. 
Tt is beautiful and still runs after almost eighty years. 

Grandpa bought Mother a Singer treadle sewing machine and a book-case 
before she was married and she still has them. 

The girls in her teenage days wore high-necked blouses or dresses that 
had big mouton sleeves and were quite often trimmed in lace and ruffles and 
long skirts with long ruffled starched petticoats. They ratted or back-—combed 
their hair and wore it pulled back in a high pompadour, most of the time 
parted in the middle. In her youth Mother was a tall slim girl about 5' 8". 
In her 80's and 90's she seemed to get shorter and shorter until she was only 
about 5 feet tall. 

She was taught to accept Church positions early in her life. She began 
when she was only 13 years old teaching kindergarten in primary with Sister 
Harriet Merrill. She was counselor in the MIA for two years, 1909 and 1910, 
president of the Bennington primary from July 1910 till Sept. 1924. She was 
chorister of the Relief Society and class leader two years 1921 and 1922, was 
first counselor to Denia Spiers from Nov. 30, 1930 to April 26, 1931, when she 
was sustained president of the Relief Society and held that position till 
Sept. 5, 1937. Then she was called to the stake board of the Relief Society 
of the Montpelier Stake Sept. 15, 1940 and released April 1848. She was also 
a teacher of the Gospel Doctrine class in Sunday School for several years. 

One of her best friends was Louisa Perkins. When they grew old enough 
to marry, they married cousins, George and John Stephens. Mother knew her 
future husband, George E. Stephens Jr., through attending the same school. 
There were dances, plays, and baseball games for entertainment. They would 
drive to Georgetown in a sleigh with horses to go to dances--using warmed 
rocks to keep warm on the way. 

They were married in the Logan Temple on Dec. 1, 1910. The two of them 
went to Logan on the train via Pocatello. Grandpa Stephens met them at the 
depot in Montpelier when they returned home. 

They bought a house across the street south of where the Bennington 
church house is located now and this was their first home together. Mother 
went to Grandpa Ipsen's to have her first baby, Donovan J., who was born Nov. 
1, 1911. She developed milk leg and pneumonia and had to remain there until 
the following March. Dad stayed there too. Denver Mud was used on her chest 
for pneumonia and on her legs for milk leg. When Dad went to the drug store in 
Montpelier to pay his bill, the saleslady said "I can't possibly charge you 
that much for all that Denver Mud", and she promptly cut the bill in half. 

Dad worked for other people on their farms until he bought his own 
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farm. In the spring of each year he would go into Montana, Wyoming, and the 
Thomas Fork area shearing sheep for some extra income. 

Raymond Eugene was born March 31, 1914; Arlene on July 23, 1916, and 
Georgia on June 2, 1919. Georgia was a pretty little dark haired girl but was 
never very healthy. She got pneumonia and died when she was only 16 months 
old. 

Mother and Dad spent three winters in Montpelier. They were living in 
Montpelier the winter Ralph Edward was born - Nov. 14, 1925. Then on June 19, 
1928, Ccarma was born and on Feb. 15, 1930, Nina Ruth was born, both in 
Bennington. 

Mother and Dad enjoyed their first electricity about 1930. Uncle John 
Wright had one of the first radios and Dad and the boys would go over there to 
listen to "Amos and Andy" whenever they could. Our first lights hung down from 
the ceiling on long cords and had the button by the light globe to turn them 
on, not switches on the wail. 

The depression years - 1929 to 1934 were pretty lean times but they 
raised their own pork and beef and a big garden so that they didn't go hungry 
but there was no money to buy clothes and things. Mother made clothes for us 
kids out of the adults’ old clothes. (Today it's called recycling). A cousin, 
Pearl Van Orman was teaching school and earning some money and she gave Arlene 
some hand-me-down clothes to wear to high school. Don and Ray both went to the 
government CCC camps to work. Don went first and was at Arrow-Rock Dam above 
Boise and R=y went to Troy, Idaho and they built roads, telephone lines and 
planted trees on some hills where there had been a forest fire. They planted 
the new trees 7 feet apart in straight lines on the hills. 

Dad and Mother bought their first car about 1929. It was an "almost new" 
1928 Chevrolet - black with red trim. Grandpa Ipsen had a Buick and Grandpa 
Stephens had a Dodge Before that and sometimes Dad borrowed Grandpa's Dodge to 
go to Montpelier. 

Mother worked hard, always raised a big garden and bottled lots of vegetables 
and fruit and had carrots and potatoes in the dirt cellar. She always kept a 
tidy house and company was always welcome. Even at 91 years of age when she'd 
have company she always wanted to fix a meal. When we'd meet relatives years 
after they would always mention staying at our house and how welcome Mother 
made them feel. 

Grandpa Stephens and Grandma Ipsen both spent the last part of their 
lives at our house with Mother caring for them. 

We didn't have a water system in Bennington until about 1935 and we had 
a pump on the well behind the house so washing clothes for a family was no 
easy job. Mother heated the water on the stove in the boiler and always boiled 
the white clothes to keep them white so they went through two waters and the 
rinse water. When the electricity came and the electric washing machine it was 
a big help. When we got the water in the house and later had hot water it was 
really appreciated. 

About 1935, Grandpa Ipsen's house was moved from by the Bennington reservoir 
to Dad's lot just north of our house. Grandpa died in 1937 and Mother and Dad 
took care of Grandma. Dad kept her in wood and Mother had her eat her meals 
with us after she got quite blind and couldn't see to cook. She died at our 
house with mother taking care of her in 1952. Aunt Tennie and Aunt Stella came 
and helped some in the daytime when Mother had been up with her during the 
night. 

Dad wasn't very well and had a lot of rheumatism and everyone told him a 
different climate would probably help. Aunt Winnie was in Boise, Uncle Dar in 
Nampa and Uncle Mose's family in Vale, Oregon and Arlene and Joe in Nampa so 
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Nov. 28, 1954, Dad and Mother sold their place in Bennington and moved to 
Nampa, Idaho. They bought an acreage there and some chickens and cows. Ray 
moved there with them and Carma and Harvey moved to Nampa a little later as 
Harvey's job on the railroad was there. It wasn't long till Mother was busy 
doing church work. In 1956 she was called to be first counselor in the Relief 
Society in the Nampa 3rd ward. 

The different climate didn't seem to help Dad feel any better. He had a 
heart attack and wes in the hospital in Caldwell for a while and wasn't well 
after that. He had several strokes and was bedfast at home for several months 
before he died April 30, 1958. 

That summer Mother and Ray moved to Montpelier and bought a home there. 
She was Relief Society visiting in the Montpelier 5th. ward for several 
years. She always attended Sunday School, sacrament meetings and Relief 
Society. A niece, Gladys Schmid lived just around the corner and she was 
always so considerate and took Mother with her to the meetings and Ward 
functions. 

She loved to crochet, to sew and she did a lot of it she got quite blind 
and couldn't see to do it. She was a beautiful quilter and made quilts for 
all of her grandchildren. She got so she couldn't see to do the quilting on 
the last two or three and had to be content to give them the pieced quilt tops 
for them to quilt. Although nearly blind, she still kept her house very clean 
and cooked and washed for her and Ray. Ray helped her a lot with the 
housework and when she didn't feel well he did the cooking too. She cracked 
her breastbone and was in the hospital a while and it was slow to mend and a 
few years later she cracked her pelvis and back. Recovery was slow and she 
was 
very sick--some of it caused by the medicine the Doctor gave her for the pain, 
but she finally recovered. Her back always bothers her when she gets tired 
but at age 91 years of age she is attending her meetings, keeping her house 
clean, washing at the laundromat and doing her own cooking and her mind is 
still sharp as it's always been. She's amazing! 
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Ida Louise Allenbach, the daughter of Christian and Ida Allenbach was 
born in Savory, Germany, August 7, 1888. Her parents had joined the L. D. S. 
Church, and in 1889, they immigrated to the United States. Here they settled 
in Geneva, Idaho. 

Nine years later, the father passes away. Six months after his death, 
the mother died, leaving three orphan children; Ida, eleven years old, a 
sister, seven and a brother a few years older. 

The first winher after her parents death, Ida and her sister lived alone. 
On Sundays, her brother, who worked away, came and brought them food and 
wood for their fires. Next spring, Ida went to work for her keep for a 
woman who had four small children and a husband on a mission. She learned 
to milk cows, keep house and care for and love children. 

From the time that she was fifteen years old, she was a "hired girl’. 
For several years, she worked for the Stoners in Cokeville. There she 
learned to be an excellent housekeeper, cook and seamstress. One of her 
tasks every morning, was to fill all the lamps with ‘coal oil' and wash the 
lamp chimneys. She was also the "motor" that powered the washmachine. 

Silas L. Wright, a handsome young returned missionary, came to Cokeville 
to work. Ida managed to be doing some task that made it possible for her to 
wave to him each morning as he went to work. It may have been her wealth 
that attracted him, as she was earning the fabulous sum of one dolier a 
week. They were married in 1911, and Silas was called to be Bishop of 
Bennington Ward. 

They moved to a small log cabin on a farm about a mile out of town 
and walked to their meetings. Ida had saved $ 180.00 for a dowry, and with 
it, they bought a bed, a stove, a kitchen cabinet, two chairs, a small piece 
of carpet and an equally small piece of linoleum. Their table was the 
breadboard. They put the carpet on one half of the floor; that was thier 
living and bedroom, The other half of the floor was covered with the lino-~ 
leum. That was their kitchen. 

After eight years as Bishop of Bennington, Sister Wright's husband was 
put into the Stake Presidency of the Montpelier Stake. He served as councillor 
in the Presidency for twenty years, then was President for ten more years. 
She was always a loyal, helpful, devoted, beloved and loving wife. 

Sister Wright was in the Primary Presidency for eighteen years, eight 


of them as President. She was in the Stake Relief Society Presidency for 
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eight years, and for twentysix years she was a teacher of the Trail-builders 
in Primary. 

She had no children of her own, but she reared her sister's infant son 
after the death of his mother. She has one beloved granddaughter and two 
precious great grandchildren. 

Sister Wright has loved and mothered the children of all her friends 
and neighbors as well as the children of her relatives. She is as dear to 
the children as she is to their parents. A few years ago, a small neighbor 
boy wrote this verse about her. 

Wren your Mom will be gone 
And your Dad's gone away, 
And they ask you where 
You would Like to atay: you aay 
Siater Wright's is where L want to atay, 
Hen hands are soft and her kisses are sweet, 
And boy, are dough nuta good to eat. 
So, if your Mom will be gone and your Dad'a away, 
Why Sister Wright's the place to play. 

At the age of 81, she keeps her own house in spotless order; does all 
the work in her garden and yard, raises some of the most beautiful roses in 
the valley and keeps a yard filled with flowers, vegetables and fruits, that 
is the pride of the town. 

Sister Ida is a source of spiritual strength to young and old. She. 
is a beautiful example of a true L. D. S. wife and mother. 

Her life has been, and still is, a life of love and service. In August, 
she will be 82 years old, yet each week she baby-sits the very small son 
of one of her former Trailbuilders so that his wife can serve as the President 
of the Bennington Primary. 

She is grateful to her ¢zzents for joining the Church and bringing her 
to this precious land of America. She loves her Country, her Church and 
her Heavenly Father. She has hosts of loving friends who cherish her friend- 
ship, and it can be truly said of her, "Those who know her best, loves her 
most". 

This was written about 1969, by Leola M. Sparks 
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The following account is from a newspaper clipping, probably The Desert 
News. The date has been written in at the top as February 24, 1914, but this 
is the date of A. R. Wright's death. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF LATE AMOS R. WRIGHT. 

Came to Utah in 1850; Went to Salmon River Country in 1855; Rode Pony 
Express Two Years; Member Territorial Legislature. 

The data regarding the life of the late Amos R. Wright was furnished 
us by his son, Silas. Many more interesting incidents in connection with 
his early-day experiences might have been written, but the following 
are the principle events as recalled by his son. 

Amos Russel Wright,whose death occurred at his home in Bennington 
on Wednesday, Feb. 24th, was the son of Jonathon C. and Rebecca Wheeler 
Wright. He was born at Exeter, Scott County, Illinois, on Jan. 11, 1840. 
His parents were members of the Mormon church and Amos was baptized by 
his father when eight years of age. His parents crossed the plains 
in 1850, arriving in Salt Lake in October of that year. Although but a 
lad of 10 years, Amos walked the éntire distance. He moved with parents 
to Brigham City in 1854. 

In May, 1855, although but a few months past 15 years of age, Mr. 
Wright, in company with Lewis Shurtliff, now president of Weber Stake, 
Thos. C. Ricks, now deceased, and others, was called to explore and 
settle the Salmon River country. The company went by way of Bear River 
City, through Malad valley and crossed the Snake River at a point this 
side of Idaho Falls. Arriving in the Salmon river valley a fort was 
established and stockades built. Early in the spring of 1856 crops were 
planted at what is now known as Ft. Lemhi. By this time Mr. Wright was 
able to the Shoshone Indian language quite fluently. This served as a 
great help to him and his companions during their stay in that section, 
and later on in his life. 

During this mission an incident occurred which showed the bravery 
of Mr. Wright. It was the custom to place all of the stock in a corral 
at night. One morning just as the stock was turned out, a band of about 
25 Indians rushed from the river bottom, near by, and drove all the 
animals off to a bluff, about two and a half miles distant, leaving 
only one old mare. He was asked to go and meet with.the Indians and 
try to induce them to return the stock. As was customery with him, the 
only point he considered was, "is it my duty," not considering the danger 
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in connection with the undertaking. Accordingly, he mounted the only 


(Hene there ia a section misaing from the clipping. But we can infer that 
Mn. Wright met with the Indians and success ie negotiated the return of 
the animals, as we pick up the narration of the article. / 


return the animals, and the Indians entered into a treaty with the little 
band of whites, which lasted during the life of the mission. 

Owing to the hostile attitude of the Nez Perce Indians from the 
north, and other causes, the mission was abandonedduring the summer of 
1857. After returning from the Salmon river country, Mr. Wright carried 
the U. S. mail from Salt Lake west 500 miles, by way of Ruby Valley, 
Nevada, for a period of two years. During this time an incident 

occured which showed his physical endurance. The mail contractors 
had brought a valuable pair of mules from Kentucky. Shortly afterwards 
the mules were stolen, and taken west. Mr. Wright was offered a big 
reward if he would recover the animals and return them to their owners. 
Just a year from the date they were stolen, he located them at a ranch 
in the Sierra Nevada mountains. It was the habit of those who had stolen 
the mules to turn them loose in the evening to water at a spring about 
a half mile from the ranch. He notified his employer and upon being 
asked if he could devise some way of recovering them, replied in the 
affermative. He was given a lay-off and proceeding to the place, 
secteted himself in a bunch of tules awaiting the time of watering 
the mules. Being a good hand with the lariat he roped one and mounted 
it, the other one following. After riding about two miles he dismounted 
and put the other end of the lariat on the other mule and continued on 
his journey. He rode these mules alternately, bareback, for nearly 

250 miles without stopping to feed himself or the animals. After this 
distance was covered, he traveled by night and hid during the day. He 
traveled this way until he reached Salt Lake and delivered the mules to 
their owner. When asked why he did not travel the same during the fore 
part of the trip he said, "I didn't have time to stop until I gat a safe 
distance from that watering place." 

On April 28, 1861, he was married to Catherine Roberts. During the 
summer of 1862 he and his brother David, now deceased, freighted provisions 
to Fort Boise, as it was then called, and during the following year he 
worked in the mines at Helena and Virginia City, Mont., where he met 
W. C. Davis, now residing in Montpelier. 


In August, 1864 he came to Liberty in this valley and remained until 
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May, 1865, when he moved to Bennington.. 

In 1867 he went to Laketown to act a mediator between a band of 
Utes from Southern Utah and a band of Shoshone from the Green River 
and Wind River sections in Wyoming, There he met Ira Nebeker, who 
became his life-long friend and associate. The occasion for this friend- 
ship was brought about by the bravery and determination of Nebeker to 
affect a settlement of the differences between the two band of Indians, 
which at this time meant so much to the settlers of this valley. 

From the time of his settlement in this valley, until his death, 
Mr. Wright was busy, both in political and religious affairs. He was 
appointed first counsellor to Bishop Joseph W. Moore in 1872 and served 
in that capacity Until October, 1880, when, owing to Moere's removal 
from Bennington, he acted as bishop until August, 1881, he was set apart 
as bishop of the ward by President John Taylor. He served as bishop of 
Bennington ward until Jan. 22, 1911. He was twice elected a member of 
the territorial legislature in the early 80's. He was offered the----—- 


(Here, again there is a section of the article missing. We can not 
tell juat what is contained in this amall segment. / 


Moses Thatcher, Lorenzo Snow and several others, went on a mission among 
the Blackfeet and Flathead Indians in Montana. They traveled up the 
Snake river to Henry's lake, crossed over into the Yellowstone Park, 
through it, down the Yellowstone river to the Rosebud, visited with 
the Indians at the Rosebud Agency, then proceeded through the Big Horn 
basin and over the mountains into the:Wind river country. During this 
trip they met most of the chiefs of the Crows, Flathead,Blackfeet, 
Sioux and Shoshone Indians. As an interpreter, Mr. Wright explained 
to the Indians that the object of their visit was one of peace and good 
will. They returned home in September by way of Lander, having traveled 
1200 miles. 

Mr. Wright was a man of robust good healthcand, although he experienced 
many hardships during his early life, he always enjoyed the best of 
good health up to January, 1912, when he was stricken with paralysis, 
which affected his right side. However, he soon recovered from the 
stroke and during the past two years he was almost as hale and hearty 
as ever. He was also a man of strong convictions and never hesitated 
to express his views upon any question of public interest. 

He was the father of 24 children--12 sons and 12 daughters—-19 
of whom survive him. ‘There are also 48 grand children and 17 great 
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grand@ children. 


THE LIFE OF HANNAH T. READ 


Hannah T. Read, daughter of John and Christianna Gregory 
Read, wags born in Bu rlington,New Jersey on May YO, 1821. | Hex 
father died when she was 11 years old, leaving her moth er a 
family to support; but she being a:midwife, did well of the job. 
When Hannah was 20, she had been keeping company with James 
YeCowan for over a year and they were planning to parry, but 
her mother didn't care for James, and persuaded Hannah to break 

with*him and marry a man of her choosing, one Alexander: Jamison. 
On December 12, 1841, they were married by 2 Baptist minister 
and to this union one son was born, his name being John Jamison. 

It was hard for Hannah to forget the love she had for James 
McCowan, and when her son was a year old, she and Alexander 
Jamison seperated, she going back to live with her mother. 

About this time Joseph Smith and his followers were preach- 
ing Mormonism and attracted many people to hear their strange 
doctrine. Among them were Hannah and her mother. They attended 
regularly the meetings held by the Mormon missionaries, became 
interested and later joined the Mormon Church. Soon after this 
a party of Mormons chartered a vessel to take them to California. 
The name of the ship was the "Brooklyn", and on January 18 18465, 
the ship left New York for California, with Hannah, her son and 
her mother as passergers. 

The Captain's wife had a younzZ baby, and Hannan s mother, 
being a doctor woman, took care of the mother and baby, while 
Hannah did washing and ironing. This is how they both paid 
their passage. The ship was out at sea for three months before 
they saw land. Then they came to the island of Jaunfanders, 
where Robinson Crusoe was cast. This was in May, and they 
buried one of the sistersion this island. [In July 1846, they 
arrived at the Sandwich Islands (Hawiai). They reached San 
Franscisco on August 6, 1846. Just six months after leaving 
New York. Hannah and her mother remained in San Francisco for 
two years, then in the summer of 1848 went to Sacramento ywhere 
the gold mines were first found. While there, they nursed a 
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littae girl 12 years old by! the name of Mary Martha Donner, 

one of the survivors of the Donner Party. Her feet had.-been 
badly frozen and she was unable to walk. The doctor came several 
times prepared to amputate her feet, but Hannah and her mother 
persuaded them to wait a little longer and see if they could 
save them. She finally got so she could get around on crutches. 

As Mrs. Read had the only pair of apothecary scales in that 
part of California at that time, the miners brought their gold 
to her to have it weighed. At this time, Hannah and her mother 
were doing the cooking for the men at Sutter*s Mill. One morning 
the men were tate in coming in to breakfast, so Hannah went: down 
+o the river bank panning gold. Before she was called back to 
her duties, she had panned some $800.00 worth. 

In September, President Brigham Young cailed the Mormons 
to leave California and come to Salt Lake. Mrs. Read and Hannah 
answered that call. They wanted very much to take the little 
Donner girl with them, but her only living relative, an uncle, 
didn't want her to live among the Mormons. 

On September 13, 1849, Hannah and James Graham were married 
by President Brigham Young, and shortly after, James Graham 
married Hannah's mother. James and Hannah had two children, 
Christianna and Willian. 

In 1853, James Zraham was called to go labor as a mission- 
ary in the Sandwich Islands. He labored there for two years, 
until 1855, he boarded the bark "julia Ann" bound for San Fran- 
cisco with 56 souls aboard. On October 3, 1855, the ship struck 
a reef: and broke in two. All were saved but two women and 
three children. They were just 12 miles from the Sicilly Tsland. 
They took fragments of the broken ship and made a raft. On this 
raft, they: made their way to the island. After being taken from 
onelisland to another, they finally reached San Francisco on June 
27, 1856, just eight months after starting home.: 

On December 27, 1857, James Graham passed away leaving 
Hannah a widow with three children, ages 14, 7 and 5. After the 
death of her husband, Hannah was left to support herself, her 
mother and the three children; Her mother died March 22, 1874. 
After the death of her husband, Hannah took up the trade of beinz 
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a midwife. They were living dn Millville, Utah at that time. 
Christianna married Franklin E. Weaver, and William married 
Margaret Hope Williams, and they both moved to Bear Lake to make 
their homes. Later on Hannah moved to Bear Lake to be with her — 
children. She was a midwife in Bear Lake for a number of years, 
and helped to bring hundreds of babies into the world. She 
would go when the mother took sick}; and stay until the baby 
was nine days old. Her fee was $5.00 for this work. She would 
go when called in all kinds of weather, and at times in the 
winter.went several miles from her home on a hand sleigh, the 
snow being too deep to go any other:way. 

About this time, Hannah had a cousin living in New Jersey, 
and James McCowan, her old sweetheart, met him:on the street 
one day and inquired if Hannah was still living and the cousin 
told him that she was and was living in Bennington, Idaho, and 
that she had been a widow for some time. He asked for her address 
and wrote to her, then later came to see her. It seemed the 
spark of true love was still burning for each of them, for he 
joined the Mormon church and in the fall of 1896, James and : 
Hanneh were married after 55 years. They married at the home 
of Joseph C. Rich on the shore of Bear Lake by Amos R. Wright 
and spent eight Lapoy years together... 
Hannah passed away December 11, 1904 at the age of 83 years 
and was buried in the Bennington Cemetary. Tames McCowan 
returned back east and never came back to Bear Lake again go 
far as known. 
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GRAND MA'S HOUSE 


How do you write the story 
Of a house upon the hill? 
A house that has disappeared 
And the land is silent and still. 


Whence came the logs that made it's wall, 
Of mountain fir and pine? 

Chopped with axe, shaped with adze, 
And hewn to the line. 


Did they come from Red Canyon, 
Or Maple Canyon" wall? 

We have lost their story; 
Gone, and beyond recali. 


All that's left of this house, 
Is the memories, fond and dear; 
Of all the love, struggle and strife, 
Happiness, hope and fear. 


But still we have the heritage, 
Of this builder's toil. 
Passed down through the family, 
She raised on this virgin soil. 

Daniel M. Burbank Jr. came to Bennington in 1886 and built a one-room 
log house on a plot of ground just north of the mouth of Red Canyon. With 
him came his wife, Sarah Adeline and eight children. Another wife, Mary Jane, 
remained in Deweyville, Utah, at that time. 

With a family of this size, it was rather hard to find places for all of 
them to sleep. There was a big bed in each corner of the room, and a trundle 
bed under each of the big ones. Each bed had a curtain of "bleach", a light 
cotton material, around it, and these curtains had to be washed every week. 

There was a spring of water just above the house that ran in a little 
ditch in front of the house, this had a spout or trough in it so a bucket 
could be set under it, providing culinary water. This was quite an asset to 
be able to just step out the door and get water, nearly as good as running 
water in the house. 

Soon another room was built onto the first one at the west. This room 
served a the kitchen and the boys used it as a bedroom. The original room 
became the bed room for the parents and the girls. The family had a big long 
table, with benches made of slabs with pole legs. Each child had a special 
place at the table to sit. Because Dave was left handed, he sat at one end 


of the table, so he wouldn't interfere with the others by using his left hand 
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to eat with. Grandpa made most of the furniture. 

About this time, Mary Jane and her family was moved to Bennington from 
Utah, and was settled on aplot of ground just east of the lane that goes to 
the Bennington reservoir. This was about half way between Bennington and 
Red Canyon. 

There were a lot of water snakes stayed around the little stream that 
ran from the spring, and these snakes would crawl onto the doorstep and 
sometimes into the house and get up on the shelf where Grandma kept her home- 
made soap to dry, so if you weren't careful when you reached for a bar of the 
soap, you might get hold of a snake. 

About twice a year, the family would make a trip to Soda Springs to get 
the famous soda water there. They would take fruit juice to mix with it, then 
put it into quart fruit jars to make a drink. Also they would get clay from 
there to mix with sand for chinking the logs of the houses, and to make a 
white-wash for the walls. 

The children used to pick service berries and dry them for use in the 
winter. There was also a strawberry and a raspberry patch, which had to be 
picked. A garden was raised, using water from the spring to irrigate with. 

In back of the house was a pond where a flock of ducks stayed. The cows were 
pastured in Red Canyon in the summer and would sometimes climb half-way to the 
top of the mountain. The children would have to walk to get them for milking, 

Part of the winter was spent in getting out logs for firewood. One time 
while Grandpa was working in the canyon getting out firewood, he reached to 
hook up the tug of one of the horses. The horse jerked and caught the end of 
one of his fingers in the single-tree hook, taking the end of the finger off. 
He tore his underwear off to wrap his hand in until he got home. 

On December 7, 1896, one of the boys, Joseph, was killed when a gun that 
he was cleaning accidently fired. Olive, who was twelve years old at the time, 
tried to help what she could, but nothing could be done for her brother, who 
was two years older than she. Olive sent one of the twins down through the 
snow to Lindsay's to get Aunt Mandy (Amanda Hawkins) to come help her. Some- 
came into Church Meeting to tell Grandpa and Grandma of the accident. 

Bennington was a ward of the Bear Lake Stake at that time, and members 
would have to go to Paris, Idaho, to Conference. Grandfather would take his 
family in the lumber wagon, cutting across the valley, fording Bear River 
below Bennington. It would take all day to go to these meetings and back 


again. They would buy sweet carackers, similar to graham cracker only thicker, 
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and cans of sardines or cheese for their lunch while there. 

Each year, Grandfather would go over to Crow Creek to a salt spring and 
get big chunks of the rock salt for his livestock. For table use, they would 
get coarse salt and grind it fine in a coffee grinder. Sometimes, Grandmother 
would put this coarse salt in a bowl of water and melt it, then use the salt 
water in making bread and other cooking uses. 

Grandmother took in washings some of the time to help make a living for 
the family. She would go to Montpelier, five miles south of Bennington, gather 
up the big bundles of clothes, bring them home and wash them, then deliver them 
for 50¢ a batch. In the summer, she would drive the wagon to do this work. In 
Winter, she would us a kind of toboggan made of the front bob of a sleigh with 
a box on it. Often the snow would be over the fences, and sometimes would freeze 
a crust so hard that the horses could walk on it without breaking through. Henry 
Hoff, a butcher in Montpelier, was one of her customers. She would have to wash 
the blood out of his big aprons then starch tham so stiff that the apron would 
stand by itself. 

Dave Burbank had built a log house on a lot on the north east side of 
Bennington, which he gave to his mother when he moved to Canada in about 1904, 
where she and Grandpa lived from then on. The old house on the hill was torn 


down and the logs used for firewood in the house in Bennington. 


DESERET EVENING NEWS 
AUG 2, 1911 


MAMMOTH FOR 


LOCAL MUSEUM 


Director Talmage Secures 
Valuable Acquisition in Idaho. 


Hundreds of Pounds of Bone 
Already Removed-Complete 


Disinterment Will Require 
Months. 


Dr. J. E. Talmage returned today from Bear Lake 
county, Idaho, wither he went on professional business. 
While in that section he examined the place of discovery 
of the extinct elephant whose skeleton was recently 
discovered on the farm of Christian Kunz near Bern. Dr. 
Talmage finds the remains to be those of a mammoth, 
one of the huge elephants which antedated the 
appearance of the existing species of elephants on the 
earth. The skeleton is not that of a mastodon, as was first 
reported. The bones and massive teeth already removed 
from the earth weight hundreds of pounds and many 
parts of the skeleton are yet to be unearthed. Enough 
bones have already been removed to indicate the 
position of the animal in the sandy deposit, so that the 
excavation can be carried on systematicaliy. 


Representatives of the national govern- 
ment have made efforts to secure these 
interesting remains, but it is pleasing: to 
note that they will be preserved as the 
permanent possession of the Deseret 
Museum, arrangements to this effect hav- 
ing been satisfactorily concluded with Mr. 
Kunz on whose ground the discovery was 
made. Shipment of the bones thus far 
taken out will be made within a few days, 
but it will be months before disinterment 
will be completed. 


Located on line between 
Seetivn 30 Bennington 
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Idahe Collections : 

Julian Maxwell Benningtan , Ideha 
December 21, 1925 


To Mr. Maxwell ef the 
General Land Office 
Baise, Idahe 


Friend Maxwell 


Sometime since I received 3 letter from yau asking 
thet L furnish you some historical data concerning the 
massacre af an emigrant train, evidently headed for Cal- 
ifornia, which took nleca at the mouth of Big Four Mile 
Canyon as it is knawn by the ceoole of Georgetown or Three 
Mile Canyon by our residents of Bennington. 

Now, Mr. Maxwell, in relating this circumstance, it 
beinc so lang in the coast it has beceme somewhat traditianel 
among the sresent inhabitants of this immediate vicinity, 
but never the less true, as borne out by remgins af a train 
having camped there so far from the regular route. 

It has long been knawn thet Indians fevered the 
area as 3 camoing saat and it is thaught by tnase who have 
exnressed an asinion an the subject, that this camcany, nat 
Knowing Indians frequented the olace decided ta csmo auwey 
from the main road in order that feed be more plentiful anc 
weter handy, and while there, were attacked by a band of 
GShashon led by Paughatelis with the result being that ali 
9 members af the camoany ware destrovsd exczst far 2 lad 


of fifteen year whd escened by crawling 3 d22c wesh some 
distance to the west b2fore making his wey deck to the 
main route where he joinec with another cameany anc went 


on to Orecon ar California with them. 

Qs for evidence of this event taking olace, @ MI. 
Alyera Dunn who is living a short distance west of this 
battleground, while breaking land sreaeratary to soring 
planting, found rifle berrels and one or two ald styled 
ceo and ball sistols and severel swords end parts af blades. 

A Mr. Jesse Dunn, a cousin of Mr. Alvero Ounn, 
stztes thst as a ysuna msn, he too found severe! items and 
an old bell and ceo style rifle. These he still has in 
his oosessisn in Montoelier where he is 2 oolice officer. 
Mr. Dunn states thet he found these items in 3 vile of 
rubble and ashes that hed anosrently once been 3 wacgan 
hox. He seid others hed found things there also but affered 
na names 3s to who they might be, 

a Mr. Hyrum Smith wha is now owner of nert af 
the land involved stetec trat he ton had several itams 
found on his proserty. He mentioned burnt ox yokes, neck cheins 
and a lea weight. 

A Mr. Merrill who settled an the tract of land in 
1877, stated thet he found one wheel on the creek bank and 
other wacon oarts, same cooking utensils of various kinds 
and also sau several skulls anc bones, no number given. 
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Idato Callection 
Julian Maxwell 


As to time of eccurrence, it w3s evidently during the late 
fifties or the first years of the 1860's. I base that assumption 
on the fact thet Ezra Meeker, a trail blazer in 1857, drove the 
trail in June 1857, and in conversation with the gentlemen in 
1907, when he made ga return trip, he made no mention sf the incident. 

A Mr. John Dunn wha settled on the Creek in June, 1876, 
also stated that he and other members of his family found relics, 
hits of iron andnumerczus arrowheads. He recalls that bones were 
scattered about for as much as 3 half-mile. 

Unfortunately Mr. Ounn is recently deceased set the age af 
87, as in Mr. Stewart and Mr. Smith and Mr. Merrill but 311 claimed 
to have found evidence that would aoint to 3 battle of some stature 
occurred in the locality. I have mentioned it only as @ matter 
thet should be recorded. 

Tt would be lecated adjacent to land I now own or Sec. 17, 
T.S.lls, RG&E Om. 

The evidence of the battle occurring over 4O or more acres 
along the the creek running out of Four Mile Canyon. I have heard 
it told that seven wagons, 20 ceanle, 33 horses and 14 head of 
livestock were involved. That TI do not know snd igs srobably cenjecture. 

Let me know if you receive this: attemot to comoly with your 
request. 1 misleid your letter, therefore address you as I do. 

Any other service I could render, I will be sleased to 
do so. 

with kind regards, I subscribe myzelf, 


Yours resoectfully, 


hed Wor 


Siles L. Wright 


Special Collections Department 
Manuscripts, Univ. Archives 
Idaho History, Maps, Photographs 


SS 


Eli M. Oboler Library 
Campus Box 8089 
Pocatello, Idaho 83209-0009 
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Bennington’s first fire engine was an old 1948 Seagraves pumper truck. 
This truck had no top over the seats and it was a chilling experience to 
ride to a fire in the dead of winter. It also had an engine of engines - it 
was a V-12 motor. Now for the story of how we got the old Seagraves. 
Several years ago in Priesthood meeting there was a discussion as to the 
need of having some sort of fire fighting equipment for the community. 
The first idea presented was to have a small trailer with fire hose and a 
connector to hook to the many pipeline irrigation systems in the area. 
Then another idea was brought forward by a fellow visiting the ward 
from Boise. He is a relative of the Shirley and Edgar Alleman family, his 
name was Gary Whitmore. He said that the Nampa fire department had 
an old fire truck for sale and that perhaps it could fill the bill. Contact 
was made with the Nampa fire chief, Mr. Bill Wallace. He told us about 
the truck; he said it didn’t have much of a tank on it, but was a mighty 
fire fighting truck. He explained more about the truck so we decided to 
go look at it. It was decided that Allyn Phelps, Don Burdick, Scott Crane 
and Clayton Robison would travel to Nampa and see this classic old fire 
truck. Don drove his car and we had a great time together. We met Mr. 
Wallace and he showed the truck to us in a shed at the fire station. It 
was decided the community would purchase the truck for $2000. Bear 
Lake County was asked to haul the truck to Bennington for us. Allyn 
was responsible for getting them to do that. The truck arrived in May of 
1979 and was put to work on several fires for the next year or so. A 


larger tank was put on the truck by Bill and Morton Hunter. People 


really laughed at us when we went to a fire in such a truck, but they 
stopped laughing when we started fighting fire with it. It would out- 
pump any other fire engine at that time. (A fire at the farm of Russel 
Johnson). Bear Lake County later bought the truck from the community 
for $2500, which was used to build our present fire station. As a note: 
Mr. Bill Wallace of the Nampa fire department later became the Chief 
Fire Marshall for the entire State of Idaho. Don Burdick is the Fire Chief 
of the Bear Lake County Volunteer Fire Department. Allyn Phelps is one 


of the three fire commissioners over Don. Bennington still strongly 


supports the fire department. 
November 17, 1991 
Clayton Robison 
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This section 
compiled and 
contributed by 
Kathy and Stuart 
Crane. 


God gave men 
All Earth to Love 
But since our Needs are small 
Ordained for each, 
One Spot should prove 
Beloved over All. 


Bennington, Idaho 
Sesquicentennial Celebration 
1864 to 2014 
Celebration Held July 26, 2014 


Picture taken June 26, 2013 of Bennington from Baldy Mountain 


Picture taken June 26, 2013 from Baldy Mountain 


PED 


Picture taken from Lightning Peak July 1, 2014 


Sesquicentennial Historical Sites, Memories of Bennington, Idaho 
from 1864 to 2014 


Bennington is a small farming community that was settled by Mormon Pioneers in 1864. Many 
of the inhabitants in Bennington are direct descendants of these early pioneers. It was named 
by Brigham Young after a town in the state of Vermont near where he was born and grew up. 
Bennington's elevation is 6,053 feet. 


The first town site for Bennington was near or around the present Amos R. Wright cabin. This 
town site existed from 1864 to about 1879. This was on the south end of the current Wright 
road. 


This account is based on the memory and passing of history from one generation of the Wright 
Family on down to Beth Reddington who as of this writing resides in Meridian, Idaho. Mrs. 
Reddington told Stuart on June 13, 2014 that the first official Church House was on the old 
town site. It set on the 8 acres she owns probably north of where the Amos R. Wright home is 
located or just across the present Wright Road where there is currently a small pasture owned 
by Ann Wright. She was not sure of its exact location. Mrs. Reddington also indicated that the 
first tithing barn was located on the north side of the big ditch on the 8 acres where the Amos 
R. Wright home (cabin) stands as of this date. This tithing barn was built out of logs. It was later 
tore down after the Bennington town site was moved to its present location. 


—_ 


Amos R. Wright Cabin The cabin that still exists on the 8 acres owned by Mrs. Beth Reddington 
was the home of the 2nd wife of Amos R. Wright. This was Mrs. Louelle Weaver Wright's home. 
She was 17 years old when they were married. Family search indicates that Amos's 2nd wife 
was named Martha Loella Weaver. She was born in Logan, Utah in 1868 and died in 1944 in Salt 
Lake City, Utah and is buried in Logan, Utah. As of this printing there is currently an old hand 
operated water pump just southwest of this log cabin and a garage south and west of the cabin. 


The home of Amos R. Wright's first wife, Catherine Wright , was just southwest of the existing 
cabin. It set right on the corner of the Wright road. This home was accidently burned down in 
1933. Catherine died two years and one month to the day, March 24, 1917, after her husband 
died. They are both buried in the Bennington Cemetery. Amos R. Wright was a polygamist. 
Most of this information was given to Stuart D. Crane by Mrs. Beth Reddington. 


These are pictures of the 
Amos R. Wright Cabin. 


It was decided to move the Bennington town site to its present location in 1879 mainly due to 
the high water table at the original site. Edwin Austin, the Bear Lake County Surveyor, laid out 
the town site in the manner of other Mormon Communities. That is, it was made in blocks of 
ten acres each 660 feet by 660 feet. These ten acres blocks were divided into four lots of two 
and one half acres each. No one seems to know why it was not aligned so the streets would run 
due north and south, unless it was surveyed to parallel the Oregon Trail. One 2 1/2 acre lot was 
to be used for a town square and probably the school. Another 2 1/2 acre lot was for the 
Church House. The 2 1/2 acre lot east of the Church was for the tithing lot. The lot south of the 
tithing lot, that was not included in the original survey, was set aside for the relief society lot. In 
1884 the saints planted many trees on the new town site. Some of these trees probably still 
exist today. This information is available in the book by Mavin Sparks entitled A Glimpse back in 
Bennington Yesteryears. 


Bennington Town Plat see Plat Book "F" Page 19. 


1 Chain = 66 feet Scale: 10 chains = 1 inch 


Bennington Town Site as laid out by surveyor Relief Society Lot 


Edwin Austin 


The Bennington Cemetery In 1897 Samuel Hall agreed to sell about nine acres of land and a 2 
rod street, 33 feet wide, leading to the present Bennington Cemetery. This was part of his 
homestead. It was sold to the Bennington Ward for $40.00. A part of this land had already been 
in use as a cemetery since the first settlers came to Bennington. The deeds were turned over to 
the Church several months later when the money for the cemetery was raised. This information 
is from the Bennington History by Stuart D. Crane in 1970. 


Sister Paula Pierce researched the deeds to the Bennington Cemetery. Recorded in deed book 
7, page 432 dated April 15, 1897 this shows the cemetery being deeded, it appears, to the 
trustees, Peter Jensen, Franklin Weaver and Edwin R. Lindsay, probably the first trustees or 
members of the Bennington Cemetery Board. In deed book 21 page 217 dates spanning from 
1902 to May, 19, 1914 shows a motion and a list of transactions to move the deed from the 
cemetery board to the LDS Church. It also shows the legal description for the Bennington 
Cemetery containing an area of 8.6 acres. This was during the time that Amos R. Wright and 
Silas L. Wright were Bishops of the Bennington Ward. 


Photo taken June 30, 2014 


Notable People buried in the Bennington Cemetery: 

Abraham J. Van Orman is buried in the Bennington Cemetery, he is a Civil War Veteran. He 
came to Bennington in 1877. Abraham J. Van Orman was an excellent carpenter and the first 
Superintendent of the Bennington Sunday School, it was organized on November 18, 1877. 
Abraham J. Van Orman was a polygamist, he had two wives. They are both buried north of his 
grave marker, Margaret H. Van Orman was the first Relief Society President in Bennington. She 
served as the President from May 22, 1879 to May 21, 1911, a total of 32 years. Annie Van 
Orman was Abraham's second wife. 
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Amos R Wright is buried in the Bennington cemetery. He was Bishop of Bennington for almost 

30 years and he baptized Chief Washakie, a Chief of the Shoshonis. In the book "Land of the Sky 
Blue Water" by Russell R. Rich an account of Bishop Wright's mission to the Shoshone Indians 
tells of his many blessings given to the Shoshone Indians and of Bishop Wright baptizing Chief 
Washakie and nearly 300 Indians in his tribe. He is quoted in this book stating that it was his 
opinion that Indians, referring to the Bannock Indians when the statement was made, would 

get along better in the United Order than the white church members would. 

There is a painting in the baptistery of the Brigham City Temple depicting the baptism of Chief 
Washakie. For more detail on Amos R. Wright's life refer to the 1990 history by Mavin Sparks and 
the book entitled "Land of the Sky Blue Water" by Russell R. Rich. 


Bennington Churches There have been four Church Houses built in Bennington from the first 
chapel probably being built in 1873 to our present chapel that was built in two phases following 
the ground breaking ceremony on September 22, 1985. 

The first official Church House was on the old town site. It probably set on the 8 acres owned by 
Beth Reddington just north of where the old Amos R. Wright log home is located today or just 
across the present Wright Road where there is currently a small pasture owned by Ann Wright. 
Mrs. Reddington was not sure of its exact location. This first chapel is mentioned in the 
Bennington Relief Society sesquicentennial book that was assembled in 1992 by Sister Melva 
Sparks. It states that in 1873 a small meeting house with a shingle roof was erected on the first 
town site by the members. This was done with all labor and donations from the saints. This 
meeting house was finished in December 1873. 


The second Chapel was built on the present town 
site. The present town site was surveyed in 1879. 
The second chapel was built on block three lot 
number two. Referring to the Bennington Relief 
Society sesquicentennial book it states that in 
1885 a new meeting house, a log building 42 feet 
by 26 feet was built on the second town site. This 
building was finished to such an extent that the 
Christmas festivities of 1885 could be held there 
even though the building at that time was without 


windows. 


In 1894 a school house was erected in Bennington across the street from the Church House. It 
was a frame building erected at a cost of $2000.00. For many years many of the Relief Society 
functions were held in this school house. 


Sometime later the Church House was remodeled and a new stage was built on the north end 
of the Chapel. This was used as an auditorium. It was covered with rustic on the outside and 
lumber on the interior. A main entrance was also built on the south end of the building. 


In 1922 a basement was dug under this 2nd Chapel. Two class rooms were built in the 
basement. This building served as the meeting house for the Bennington Ward from 1885 to 
1938. 


The old Chapel was removed in 1938 and a new Church building was built on the same site 
where the second Chapel served the saints for about 53 years. While the new church was being 
built, all church functions were held across the street in the gymnasium and school house. The 
first meeting was held in the new building on Christmas Eve, December 24, 1940. This was 
when the Primary held their annual ward Christmas Eve Program. The new structures cost was 
slightly more than $9,300.00. There were 201 members in the ward at this time. The main floor 
had an auditorium with three adjoining class rooms. It was built to accommodate 350 people 
when the back sliding doors were opened. It had a Relief Society room, small kitchen, a Bishop's 
office and two restrooms on the main floor. It had a modern coal furnace with a coal storage 
room in the basement. The first stage of this third chapel for Bennington was dedicated 
September 19, 1943 by Elder George T. Richards of the Council of the Twelve Apostles. In 1958 
an addition of five class rooms and a library were built on the east side of this chapel. 


Third Chapel after remodeling 
(photo taken in 1963) 


| Third Chapel before remodeling 


The Bennington Ward was one of the first Wards in the Bear Lake County Stake. The Montpelier 
Stake was organized in 1917. The Bennington Ward became a Ward in the new Montpelier, 
Idaho Stake in that same year. 


The ground breaking ceremony for the fourth 
Chapel, the Church House we presently are using 
and are extremely blessed and fortunate to have 
" was held September 22, 1985. This Chapel was 
a a San re eT built northeast of the other two chapels but on the 
same 2 1/2 acre lot. It was built in two phases. Phase one was started in June 1986. The first 
meetings were held in this new building on February 1, 1987. Construction of phase two was 
started in June of 1987. The dedication service for our Chapel was held Sunday, March 27, 
1988. Most of the information on the Bennington Churches came from accounts assembled by 
Mavin and Melva Sparks. 


Bennington had two different Tithing Barns. Mrs. Reddington stated that the first tithing barn 
was located on the north side of the big ditch on the 8 acres where the Amos R. Wright home 
(cabin) stands as of this date. This tithing barn was built out of logs. It was latter tore down 
after the Bennington town site was moved to its present location. 

The second tithing barn was built on the 2 1/2 acre lot due east of the Church House on the 
new Bennington town site. This is the lot where the Bennington fire station building is located. 
The Tithing barn consisted of a barn for the storage of hay, a grainery for storing grain, a wagon 
scales for weighing the produce offered and an office for all the tithing records. Down towards 
Pescadero there were sheds built where the churches tithing cattle were fed during the winter 
months. The year the tithing barn was built, how long it was used and when it was moved we 
have not been able to find this information. After the tithing barn was no longer used it was 
moved and set just east of the home presently owned by Brian and Pamela Higley. James A.A. 
Crane, Calvin D. Crane and Ted S. Crane used this old tithing barn for farming and livestock 
purposes for many years. It set on the property owed as of this date by Richard C. Crane. 
Richard burnt it down due to the poor condition of the building in the spring of 2009. This 
information came mainly from Mavin Spark's Bennington history of 1990. 


Bennington Relief Society The Bennington Ward Relief Society was organized May 22, 1879. 
Margaret Hunter Van Orman was the first Relief Society President in Bennington. She served 
from the date of its organization to May 21, 1911, exactly 32 years. 

On January 28, 1896 The Board of Directors met at the home of Silas Wright Senior. tt was 
decided to fence the Relief Society lot and to subscribe to the Woman's Exponent to be paid for 
with money belonging to the Relief Society. At the meeting held February 1, 1896 the sisters 
voted to fence the lot and subscribe to the Women's Exponent. 

This information came from the relief society sesquicentennial book by Melva Sparks for the 
years of 1842 to 1992. This 2 1/2 acre lot was sold in the 1970's. The west 2/3's is presently 
owned by Lyle and Marsha Lewis. The east 1/3 is currently owned by Brett and Camilla Argyle. 


Schools in Bennington According to history's by Mavin 
and Melva Sparks the first school in Bennington was held 
in Ed Merrill's home south of Bennington out towards 
what was called the Bennington Hill. Later a log school 
house, the first school, was built near Bennington with 
benches for the students to sit on with slates held in their 
hands to write on. In 1894 a frame school was built in 
Bennington. it had two rooms with a library between 
them. Each room was heated by a pot-bellied stove. 
There was a belfry on the roof in the center on the front 
end of this school. A rope hung down to ring the bell. 


This frame building was moved about 75 yards to the north in 1924, to make room for a new 
brick, three room school with a library, an office, indoor plumbing and a furnace in the 
basement. A well had been dug under this school before it was built. This school was put into 
use in 1928. 
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The school year of 1965-1966 was the first year this school house was closed. It was also the 
year it caved in from the weight of the snow. This happened on February 22, 1966. From 1965 


to the present time is the only years an official form of schooling has not been taught in 
Bennington. From the first settlers in 1864 to 1965 some form of schooling was taught in 
Bennington. See the History of Bennington by Julia C. Wright for more details. 


The old school belfry was removed. The room partitions were removed and an entry way was 
built on the east end. It was used as a gymnasium. A coat of stucco was put on the old school in 
the mid nineteen thirties by the Work Progress Administration during the depression years. 


Tribute to a School 


By Eve Dayton 

The Bennington School was built 
in 1924 and was used for some 40 
years to house students from Ben- 
nington. The year the Washington 
School in Montpelier burned down, 
some of the students were bussed to 
Bennington and shared the building. 
Eventually, the Bennington School 
was closed and all elementary 
students were sent to the A.J. Win- 
ters School. The building sat vacant 
for a short time before it collapsed 
from the weight of snow on the roof 
in the winter of 1966. This little 
poem is a tribute to the memory of 
that dear old schooi. 

Tribute To A Schoo! 

They laugh and say, We knew she'd 
fall. 
That’s why we took the children 
small 
And put them in another school 
To have them learn the Golden 
Rule. 
They say that you collapsed because 
You were mostly made of flaws. 
They think you felt because you're 


gid ; 

ut that is not what I was told, 

You told me that you just gave up 
Because you drank a bitter cup, 
They took the children from your 


I 


halls 
And then condemned your sacred 
walls, 

And when the litde footsteps ceased 
To fill your roams and climb your 
trees, 

You iost your will lo carry on. 

You just gave up; Your life was 
gone. 

Your rooms were silent as the tomb. 
Your darkened halls were filicd with 
gloom. 

Only memories left for you. 

What clse was there for you to do? 


Your purpose now had been 
fulfilled. 

Your life was done; Your 
playgrounds stilled. 


You had no reason to remain. 

To stay alone w*- only pain, 

No longer did tl laughter ring 
From up the walk and in the swing. 
No more did little voices call 

Out in your yard where they played 
ball. 

Even that old bell of yours 

Had ceased to ring out of your 
doors. 

So giving up was NOW 2 must. 

Those days were gone—the days you 
loved Iban’) 

When girls screamed and boys 


And ary oolt winter's 


trom the 
TT 

his is why your walls fell down 

i why your roof is on the 
erouad, 

You coujdn’: stand to be alone 
After ail ihe happiness you had 
wnown, 

Sieep on in rest old school so dear, 
And maybe in a future year 

The peaple will finally understand 
Why you collapsed upon the 
ground, 


Eve Dayton 


The Bennington Parks, from the information we have read there may have been five different 
sites for a park, recreation area or ball diamond as referred to in Julia Wright's and Lloyd 
Burdick's histories of Bennington. Sister Wright stated in her history that the first ball diamond 
was located at the foot of the Northeast part of the Bennington Hill. In her history she 
mentioned this being where Conover Wright's pasture is now located. This would make that 
first ball diamond probably just south of Winnie Mae Freeman's cabin on the east side of 
Highway 30. This ball diamond would have been built and or used probably from sometime 
after 1864 when the first Bennington community was developed up to the moving of the town 
site in about 1879. She mentioned that Bennington for many years had an outstanding baseball 
team. This is confirmed in Mavin Spark's and Lloyd Burdick's histories. All of these history's 
indicate that Bennington had a very good baseball team. They traveled throughout eastern 
Idaho and western Wyoming. These history accounts lead me to believe that the Bennington 
baseball team for many years may have never or seldom been beat. They were flat out very 
good. 


In Lloyd Burdick's history he mentioned of a public square and ball diamond being on the lot 
presently owned by McKay and Susie Crane. Lloyd also mentions of a public square and ball 
diamond being on the lots currently owned by Bill and June Hunter, Kalen and Brandi Phelps 
and Travis Crane. Lloyd also mentioned the Bennington ball diamond being moved to the lot 
East of our Church House or the lot that used to be the tithing lot. The move of the ball 
diamond or public square to the old tithing lot was probably after the tithing barn had closed 
and was moved east of Brian and Pamela Higley's home. Today Bennington enjoys the use of 
the old school lot as our recreation park. The timing and dates for these various public squares, 
ball diamonds or parks we have not been able to verify. 
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Stores, Motels and Post Office The R.F.D. (rural free delivery) of mail was begun in 1896, giving 
more reliable postal service with a regular mail carrier hired to haul the mail to the various 
towns. Before this, the mail was sent by whomever they could catch that was going to that 
destination. On March 2, 1892 Silas Wright Senior was appointed Postmaster of Bennington. 
Lloyd L. Burdick was the last Postmaster in Bennington. There were eight other Postmaster's 
between the service of these two men according to the Mavin Spark's history. 


In the 1970's, the Postal Department started delivering the mail to boxes at each address in 
Bennington. At that time we lost the old 83219 zip code and now use 83254, the Montpelier zip 
code. 


Silas L. Wright had H. Lee Burdick construct a building in 1913, to be used as a store, post office 
and a home in the rear. From Lloyd Burdick's history we learn that he and Sister Veda Burdick 
bought the store, post office and home in 1935, Veda was appointed as the Postmaster at that 
time. At the present time this is the residence of Arlen and Jean Alleman. Some others that 
have operated stores at various locations in Bennington are Brigham Tippets, Eric Hansen, 
Hyrum Lindsay, Mr. Westmoreland, William Graham, David H. Perkins and Lloyd L. Burdick. 
Lloyd and Veda Burdick also sold gas and oil at their store. They also ran the Post office for over 
30 years until it closed along with operating a motel business. 


This is most likely the 
site for the store built 
in 1913 for Silas L. 


In 1993 LaGrand Mouritsen, who owned the orchard at that time, hired Travis Crane to put a 
fence around the orchard with the intent of building a picnic area. In 1995 his wife died and 
LaGrand passed away in 1997 so the picnic area was never developed. The Bennington Ward 
held several Halloween parties at the orchard for the Young Men and Young Women in the late 
1980's to the early 1990's. This orchard has always been a favorite area for many of the 
Bennington residents to visit and sample the pears and apples or just enjoy it's beauty. 


Photo taken from Pescadero on June 30, 2014 


LD. 


Baldy Mountain or Bald Mountain js the tallest round mountain almost due east of 
Bennington. It's elevation is 9,248 feet. The dry hollow peak, to its southwest, appears higher 
from many locations but looking at the same two mountain peaks from various locations and 
distances will show that Baldy is the highest. The best way to tell is to hike to the top of Baldy 
mountain. As you walk around this mountain you have a beautiful view of the whole valley, 
especially of the community of Bennington. Every citizen of Bennington should take advantage 
of seeing the many sites from the top of this mountain. It gives you a deeper appreciation for 
the creations of our Father in Heaven. 


Baldy Mountain 


Dry Hollow Peak 


This view shows snow drifts 


Photo taken from Lighting Peak on July 1, 2014 
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Photo taken on June 19, 2014 


Bennington Phosphate Mine The first published report of phosphate in this location was made 
in 1907. The San Francisco chemical company (SFCC) paid attention to the report and laid 
mining claims. The mining claimant excavated 3 short nearly horizontal passages or surface 
mines. Later troubled poor economic conditions closed the mine in 1943. For greater detail you 
can do a web search on the Bennington Canyon Mine. 
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Photo taken on June 19, 2014 ae BY 
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Photo taken before 1984 Photo taken before 1984 


Pescadero A Ferry was operated on the Bear River at Pescadero from the 1870's to 1912. 
The citizens of Bennington petitioned the County Commissioners to build a bridge. This 
project was approved. A steel bridge was built that spanned the Bear River. It served the 
valley from about 1913 until it was removed in July 1984. A cement span bridge was built 
in 1984 and is still in use today. Most of this information came from Mavin Sparks history of 
1990. 


Photo of the new bridge taken on 
June 19, 2014 


The coming of the railroad through Bear Lake Valley was a busy time in 1882. That year saw the 
graders and track layers pushing the road bed down through the Bear Lake Valley. The residents 
of Bennington benefited from the work and the economy that this brought to the town in the 
form of labor for the men and supplying horses for the contractors. Silas Wright and others cut 
trees for ties from Pine Canyon. As the rails were laid farther down the valley toward Soda 
Springs, these ties were floated down the river to the construction sites. Horses had to be 
brought from many areas to supply the demand. Shortly after this Pescadero became a railroad 
station that saw much use for many years. Most of this information came from Mavin Spark's 
1990 Bennington history. 


Photo taken on June 19, 2014 Photo of railroad tracks taken on 
_ June 30,2014 


The Bear Lake and the Bear River have always been an important asset to the whole valley as 
well as the community of Bennington. They both served as important sources of food especially 
during the early years of the settling of the entire valley. There are several books in the 
Montpelier Library that discuss this subject. 


Photo of Birds flying over the Bear Photo taken of the Bear River looking 
River looking North from the to the South from Pescadero 
Pescadero Bridge on June 30, 2014 June 30, 2014 
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Photo of Bear Lake taken 
August 14, 2007 


Silver Pond The area around what is known as the Silver Pond was a very lively location from 
1932 to the 1940's. Willard Mouritsen built a dance hall at this location in 1932. The first dance 
was held there in early June of that year and every Saturday night throughout the summer. This 
became an extremely popular dance hall during the rest of the 1930's. People came from all 
over the valley to participate. It seemed that there was a steady flow of cars going and coming 
through Bennington and up the Red Canyon road every Saturday evening. In the early 1940's 
the dance hall was torn down or moved to another location. The original part of Richard and 
Tricia Crane's home was moved from the Silver Pond by LaGrande Mouritsen probably in the 
1940's. For more information see Mavin Spark's 1990 Bennington History. 


Photo taken showing the Silver Pond 
Dike on June 19, 2014 


The Oregon Trail The information on the Oregon Trail was obtained from the Mavin Sparks 
history from the year 1990. The Oregon Trail came through the community of Bennington. It is 
believed to have been somewhere on the west side of highway 30. Probably very near the 
Pitchford home, to the Evan Alleman home and the George Family home. This was from 1841 
to 1859. In 1849 it is estimated that about 5850 wagons went through Bennington from late 
July to early August. With about three or four people per wagon, we can assume that nearly 
20,500 men, women and children traveled through this area in about a three week period of 
time. Just 165 years ago this date there were many people traveling through this valley headed 


to Oregon. 
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About 1901, the first wires for the telephone system were strung through Bennington. The 
wires were strung on skinny poles with glass insulators. Over the years, the poles were replaced 
and more lines added to the crossbars, but a few of the original insulators were still being used 
when the lines were replaced by the underground cables, in 1980. See Mavin Spark's history of 
1990 for more detail. 


Referring to Mavin Spark's 1990 history he states that electricity was brought to Bennington in 
1906. A few of the homes that were the closest to the main road where the wires were run off 
the poles on the east side of the road, had the power installed at that time. Isaac Speirs and 
John Perkins wired these homes and at a predetermined time of the evening on the same day 
they were finished, all those that had the new lights, turned them on simultaneously. Instant 
illumination that could be turned on and off like this was a marvel to the early settlers. 


The Bennington Culinary Water System In the early 1930's the depression brought extremely 
hard times to the people of Bennington. To top it off many of the wells dried up. Oliver Wright 
contacted a government engineer and had him come to Bennington to investigate the 
possibility of developing a culinary water system. An artesian well east of Bennington was 
developed and trenches were dug by hand. This massive undertaking started in 1934 and the 
celebration of its completion was held on August 15, 1936. Since its first installation in the 
1930's additional work on the culinary water system has been done throughout the years . For 
more information see Mavin Spark's 1990 history. 
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Photo of Men digging the water Photo of the operating Culinary Spring 
trench for the Culinary water line taken on June 19, 2014 
taken in the winter of 1934-1935 


As prescribed by the water laws of the State of Idaho, a water users association was formed on 
March 2, 1895. This Bennington Irrigation Company was duly incorporated and formed by 
Amos R. Wright, David E. Lindsay, Charles Stephens, William H. Speirs and George C. Lindsay. 
The water was divided up into water shares for field rights and lot rights. Irrigation at that time 
was simply a network of ditches from which the ground was flood irrigated where possible. 


In the 1960's, the stockholders began putting in gravity piping systems. Today all of the water 
assigned for irrigation is in underground gravity flow lines. For greater detail see Mavin's 1990 
history. 
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Photo taken at the mouth of Bennington Canyon where the water en 
the main gravity flow system. Photo taken July 1, 2014 


Changing of the Bennington Ward Boundaries On September 16, 2012 the Stake Presidency 
announcement in Sacrament meeting the addition to the Bennington Ward of part of the 3rd 
Ward. All Church members living on the East side of Highway 30 and North of the Montpelier 
Cemetery will now be members of the Bennington Ward. This news was received with joy and 
gratitude by the present Bennington Ward members. At that time Bennington was dropping in 
membership and had about 185 members. With this change in ward boundaries plus the 
addition of other families that now live in the Bennington area our ward membership is 307 as 
of this history date. We hope all the new ward members have felt welcomed and a part of the 
Bennington Ward. It is truly a blessing from the Lord to have all of these new people as part of 
the Bennington Ward. 
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Photo of Moose Loop taken June 20, 2014 


Photo of Sister Anita Evan's home, taken June 20, 2014 Photo of the Jensen home taken June 20, 2014 
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In conclusion my wife and | wish to thank Bishop Mick Merritt for seeing that this celebration 
was held and also Nancy Tippets and Bishop John Tippets for organizing the 150 year 
anniversary of the founding of the community of Bennington. As we started on this project, 
listing the important historical events and sites for Bennington the list just kept growing. We 
have tried to locate and take pictures, plus research information, that shows the many 
interesting and important events in the life of this community over the past 150 years. If we 
have left anyone or anything out we apologize for this oversight. We also realize that not 
everything we have listed is historically correct. 


We have a deep appreciation for the histories by Brother Mavin and Sister Melva Sparks, for 
Sister Julia Wright's history and for the history assembled by Brother Lloyd Burdick. Without 
these histories little information would have been available. We are grateful to have personally 
known each of these fine citizens of this community. 


We are grateful for the help received from Beth Reddington, Paula Pierce, Eve Dayton, Lyona 
Burdick, Leola Wagner and Melva Sparks. We hope that we have not left anyone out that has 
records or more detailed information about Bennington. 


We would like to give a big thank you to our two grandchildren, Kevin and Savanna Crane. They 
did all of the visual editing. Also, thanks to Kevin and Brody Crane who did most of the photo 
taking for this project. 


We will close with the last statement Stuart put on his history of April 1970. To us Bennington is 
the best community and has the best people in the world. 


Stuart and Kathy Crane July 2014 
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Compiled 
By 
Clinton 
Dunn 


God needed one more Angel 
Amidst His Shining Band 
And so He bent 
with Loving Smile 
And touched 
Our Darling’s Hand. 


BENNINGTON CEMETERY 


ALAND, BABY GIRL 
LOT 412 SECT 3 BORN 1936 DIED 1936 


ALLEMAN, EDGAR PETER FATHER. 30 AUG. 1910 - 8 JULY 1971 

LOT 315 SECT 3 

ALLEMAN, SHIRLEY LINDSAY MOTHER. 15 OCT. 1918 - 29 FEB. 1988 
LOT 316 


BABY 
LOT 217 SECT 1 1917 1917 


BIRCH, ALFRED C. 
LOT 143 SECT 2 


BIRCH (SECT 2) 
CARLOS E. LOT 129 MABLE V. LOT 130 
BORN AUG. 23, 1884 BORN JULY 13, 1890 
DIED OCT. 11, 1893 DIED OCT. 13, 1893 


_ CHILDREN OF ROBERT AND OLIVE BIRCH 
BIRCH, ELMIRA E. 
LOT 142 SECT 2 


BIRCH, GEORGE 
LOT 131 SECT 2 


BIRCH, MABLE V. 
LOT 130 SECT 2 


BOEHME, BERTHA L. 
LOT 343A SECT 3 OCT. 25.1916 = AUG. 29, 1946 


BURBANK, BABY BORN & DIED OCT. 28, 1933 
LOT 250 SECT 1 


BURBANK (SECT 1) 
CHESTER LOT 251 HANNAH L. LOT 251 
DEC. 12, 1889 JULY 30 1889 
JAN. 27 1942 MAY 2, 1983 


BURBANK, CLARENCE REED 
LOT 249 SECT 1 JAN. 3, 1937 MAY 25, 1938 
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BURBANK (SECT 1) 


FATHER MOTHER MOTHER 
DANIEL MARK UR. SARAH ADELINE LINDSAY MARY JANE LINDSAY 
LOT 256 
JUNE 10, 1846 NOVEMBER 6, 1851 AUGUST 7, 1853 
FEB. 12, 1931 NOVEMBER 16, 1919 JANUARY 5, 1918 


CHILDREN OF DANIEL MARK & SARAH ADELINE LINDSAY 
SARAH ABIGAIL NOV. 11, 1868 SEPT. 14, 1923 
MARY ADELINE NOV. 1870 
DANIEL LINDSAY JULY 24, 1873 
DAVID LINDSAY MAR. 24, 1875 AUG. 5, 1908 
ALBA APR. 28, 1877 
DELLA DEC. 11, 1879 
JOSEPH WILLIAM JULY 19, 1882 DEC 7, 1896 
OLIVE NOV. 11, 1884 
HYRUM LINDSAY OCT. 8, 1886 SEPT. 15, 1910 
CHESTER LINDSAY DEC. 12, 1889 JAN. 26, 1942 
LESTER LINDSAY DEC. 12, 1889 
DORTHY LIONA AUG. 18, 1892 

CHILDREN OF DANIEL MARK & MARY JANE LINDSAY 
EDWIN LINDSAY AUG. 7, 1871 AUG. 15, 1871 
EMMA TABITHA SEPT. 7, 1872 JULY 22, 1944 
LAURA NOV. 7, 1874 N OCT. 11, 1917 
ESTHER MAR. 13, 1877 OCT. 15, 1940 
CORA MAY JULY 1, 1879 FEB 11, 1937 
RACHEL MAY 19, 1882 OCT. 23, 1909 
RUBEN LINDSAY MAR. 28, 1885 SEPT. 17, 1906 
EPHRAIM LINDSAY OCT, 14, 1888 
TRISHA APR, 16, 1896 JAN.11, 1902 


BURBANK, HANNAH 
LOT 252 SECT 1 


BURBANK, JOSEPH WILLIAM 
LOT 277 SECT l JULY 19, 1882 DECEMBER 7, 1896 


BURBANK, MARY JANE 
LOT 255 SECT 1 


BURBANK, RUBEN LINDSAY 

LOT 275 SECT 1 MARCH 28, 1885 SEPTEMBER 17, 1906 
BURBANK, SARAH A. 

LOT 254 SECT 1 


BURBANK, TRISHA 
LOT 276 SECT 1 APRIL 16, 1896 JANUARY 11, 1902 


COLLETT, CHARLES L. 
LOT 24 SECT 2 


COLLETT, MAUD 
LOT 111 SECT 3. BORN NOV. 27, 1884 DIED DEC. 20, 1900 
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COUSINS, COUSINS 
LOT 384 SECT 3 


CRANE, ALMON G. 
LOT 421 SECT 3 FEB. 28, 1916 - MAY 6, 1927 


CRANE (SECT 3) 
CALVIN DEE (LOT 431) MARRIED DOROTHY HART 
NOV. 4, 1924 AUG. 12, 1947 JAN. 3, 1928 
SEPT. 24, 1983 


OUR CHILDREN: 
STUART DEE RONDA PAUL KENT RICHARD CALVIN 


LaMAE PAMELA SANDRA 
CRANE: OUR BABIES (SECT 3) 
RALPH (LOT 420) DORA MAY (LOT 419) HAROLD D. (LOT 418) 
MAR. 22, 1925 OocT. 19, 1923 JAN. 13, 1922 


CRANE, HAROLD B. 
LOT 418 SECT 3 


CRANE, JAMES G. JAN. 29, 1866 - SEPT. 5, 1917 
LOT 422 SECT 3 

SARAH JANE B. CRANE MAR. 24, 1872 - MAR. 2, 1958 
LOT 423 SECT 3 


CRANE (SECT 3) 


JAMES A.A. (ART) (LOT 414) JESSIE M. PERKINS (LOT 413) 
JAN. 12, 1889 : MAY 15, 1892 
SEPT. 6, 1965 JAN 1, °1971 

CHILDREN: 


JAMES GEORGE RUTH MYRTLE CALVIN DEE 
ALMON CARLOS KIETH PERKINS ISABELLE 
THEODORE STEWART 


CRANE, JUNE 
LOT 451, SECT. 3 JUNE 23, 1926 - JULY 31, 1988 


CRANE (SECT 3) 


MAHONRI B. (LOT 449) MABLE M. (LOT 450) 
JAN. 2, 1895 OCT. 20, 1895 
OcT. 20, 1970 AUG. 30, 1982 

CRANE (SECT 3) 
SHIRLEY (LOT 467) MERRILL (LOT 468) 
JAN. 26, 1925 AUG. 4, 1915 
JULY 7, 1985 NOV. 25, 1983 
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CRANE, RALPH 
LOT 420 SECT 3 


CRANE (SECT 3) 
ROBERT MERRILL (LOT 457) MARRIED VERDENE ROBERTS 
AUG. 12, 1935 APR. 8, 1955 SEPT. 5, 1936 
JUNE 1, 1986 
OUR BELOVED FAMILY: 
DOUGLAS ROBERT JACKIE LYNN KENNON DE WAYNE 
ARVILLA JEFFERY BRUCE 


CRANE, RUSTY RICH IN LOVING MEMORY OF OUR SON AND BROTHER, 
LOT 469 SECT 3 SEPT. 26, 1961 - MAY 16, 1979 


CRANE, SARAH J. 
LOT 423 SECT 3 


CRANE, SEITH S. 
LOT 424 SECT 3 JUNE 23, 1910 - JUNE 26, 19190 


CRANE, TED 
LOT 6** 


FATHER DAVIS, ALMA APR. 14, 1834 - SEPT. 23, 1889 
LOT 387 SECT 3 

MOTHER DAVIS, LUCY A. PERRY MAY 20, 1839 - FEB 14, 1893 
LOT 386 SECT 3 


DAVIS, HENERY 

LOT 385 SECT 3 

DAYTON, JOHN JUNE 3, 1982 SON OF MARK & EVE 
LOT 405 SECT 3 FAMILIES ARE FOREVER. 


DUKE, JOHN TURNER 
LOT 301 SECT 1 NOV. 8, 1870 APR. 6, 1926 


DUKE, OLIVE L. BURBANK HUNTER 
LOT 300 SECT 1 NOV. 11, 1884 SEPT. 16, 1964 


DUNN, AMBROSE IN MEMORY OF AMBROSE, SON OF JOHN & JULEY DUNN, 


LOT 350 SECT 3 BORN MAR. 23, 1867 DIED JAN. 8, 1879 
GONE FROM OUR HOME, BUT NOT FROM OUR HEARTS. 
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DUNN (SECT 2) 


EMMA (LOT 105) HATTIE (LOT 106) 
IN FOND REMEMBRANCE OF HATTIE, DAUGHTER OF N. BRADY & ABIGAIL T. 
DUNN. JAN, 26, 1905 - JUL. 19, 1905. 
IN FOND REMEMBRANCE OF EMMA, DAUGHTER OF N. BRADY & ABIGAIL 
T. DUNN. NOV. 23, 1903 - DEC. 7, 1903 

OUR DARLINGS 


DUNN, H. EUGENE IN MEMORY OF H. EUGENE, SON OF WILLIAM M. 
LOT 374 SECT 3 & SARAH J. DUNN, NOV. 8, 1895 - APR. 25, 
1900 


A LITTLE GRAVE, BUT OH, HAVE CARE, 
FOR WORLD-WIDE HOPE ARE LYING THERE, 
HOW MUCH OF LIGHT, HOW MUCH OF JOY 
IS BURIED WITH OUR DARLING BOY. 


DUNN, HATTIE 
LOT 106 SECT 2 


DUNN, J. ELMO 
LOT 375 SECT 3 AUG. 29, 1893 - FEB. 5, 1915 


DUNN (SECT 3) 
JOHN B. 1833 - 1919 JULIA ANN HIS WIFE 1836 - 1920 
LOT 347 LOT 348 


DUNN, KATHERINE 
LOT 284 SECT 3 SEPT. 18, 1934 - SEPT 23, 1939 


DUNN (SECT 3) 


ROWEL J. (JAMES) WINNIE K. (LOIS WINNIFRED KEARL) 
LOT 282 AUG. 20, 1909 LOT 283 NOV. 17, 1906 
MAY 9, 1989 NOV. 21, 1989 
MARRIED SEPT. 18, 1932 
CHILDREN 
JAMES KATHRINE HARVEY RICHARD 
LARRY SHIRLEY ALVERO LOIS 


CLINTON EYVONNE 


DUNN, W. MERLIN IN MEMORY OF W. MERLIN, SON OF WILLIAM M. & 
LOT 349 SECT 3 SARAH J. DUNN JAN. 18, 1889 - SEPT. 1, 1891 


DUNN, WILLIAM A. 
LOT 285 SECT 3 1893 - 1979 


GRAHAM, HANNAH T. 
LOT 152 SECT 3 BORN MAY 10, 1821 DIED DEC. 11, 1904 


GRAHAM, PEARL PEARL, DAUGHTER OF W. B. & M. H. GRAHAM 
LOT 151 SECT 3 BORN JULY 25, 1895 DIED JAN, 13, 1896 


OUR FATHER (LOT 396 SECT 3) 
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(ROSINA HALL) 


S. H. (LOT 395 SECT 3) 
(SAMUAL HALL) 
Cc. H. (LOT 394 SECT 3) 


(CATHERINE HALL) 
HALL (SECT 3) 


DON CARLOS MAXINE R. 
LOT 313 1917 - 1943 LOT 314 1918 - 


HALL, MARY E. 
LOT 445 SECT 3 


HALL, ROSINA 
LOT 396 SECT 3 1844 - 1924 


HALL, SAMMUAL IN MEMORY OF SAMMUAL HALL. BORN APRIL 6, 
LOT 395 SECT 3 1821 DIED NOV 9, 1890. REST IN PEACE 


HALL, SAMUAL R. 
LOT 444 SECT 3 


HALL (SECT 3) 


SAMUEL C. INEZ W. 
LOT 311 1890 - 1959 LOT 312 1893 - 1982 


HANSEN (SECT 2) 
PETER O. HANSEN BORN MAY 3, 1821 DIED MAR. 4, 1905 
ANNA C. HANSEN BORN AUG 5, 1822 DIED OCT. 31, 1904 
MOTHER (LOT 14) ' FATHER (LOT 13) 


HANSON, ANNA M. (ANNA MADSEN ?) 
LOT 268 SECT 3 AUG. 24, 1852 - DEC. 22, 1925 


HANSON, ERICK 
LOT 267 SECT 3 OcT. 24, 1834 - JUNE 14, 1906 


HANSON, ISABELLE 

lot 99 SECT 3 

HOLMES, C. RICHARDS 

LOT 197 SECT 3 1915 - 1929 


HOLMES, LARRY V. 
LOT 196 SECT 3 1936 - 1936 
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HOLMES (SECT 3) 


OLIVER WENDELL (LOT 211) ISABELLE JANETTE (LOT 212) 
FEB. 19, 1893 JAN. 5. 1896 
JAN. 7, 1959 MAY 25, 1991 
CHILDREN: 
RICHARD CARLOSS ARLINE ELDEN EFFIE 
MARY KAY DOUGLAS WILLIAM IONE FERRIS 


DARRELL G. LARRY 


HOLMES, OLIVER D. 
LOT 198 SECT 3 1920 - 1920 


HUNTER, ALLMA JAMES 
LOT 303 SECT 3 JULY 24, 1899 - APR. 12, 1917 


HUNTER, BABY 
LOT 352 SECT 3 


HUNTER (SECT 1) 


BERNICE WILLIAMS (LOT 281) DANIEL MARK (LOT 281) 
FEB. 10, 1916 SEPT. 17, 1910 
FEB. 12, 1962 JULY 1, 1954 


“FOREVER HONOUR'D AND FOREVER MOURN'D" 


HUNTER, DAVID P. 

LOT 305 SECT 3 OCT = 157-1845 = OCT. 17, 1917 
HUNTER, META CHRISTENE HANSEN WIFE OF DAVID P. HUNTER 
LOT 304 SECT 3 APR. 15, 1869 - SEPT. 24, 1946 


HUNTER, DINIAL M. 
LOT 281 SECT 1 


HUNTER, 
HARRY L. LOT 306 SECT 1 MERLIN K. 
SEPT, 23 1912 FEB. 23, 1918 
AUG 5, 1960 
PARENTS OF 
WILLIAM L. HARRY B. MORTON K. DIANNE 


HUNTER, MARY H. WIFE OF DAVID P. HUNTER 
LOT 353 SECT 3 JULY 28, 1847 - DEC. 7, 1883 


HUNTER, RYAN T. "THE CROWN WITHOUT THE CONFLICT" SEPT 29, 1984 
LOT 335 SECT 1 SON OF BRENT AND CAROLAN 


HUNTER, STEPHEN HARRY "OUR BABY BOY" SEPT. 11, 1978 
LOT 334 SECT 1 SON OF BRENT AND CAROLAN. 


HUNTER, VIVETTA 
LOT 266 SECT 3 MAY 30, 1896 - OCT. 7, 1902 


HUNTER, BABY WILLIAM HUGHES 
LOT 278 SECT 1 ocT. 1 1906 MAR. 13, 1907 
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HUNTER, WILLIAM HUGHES 
LOT 299 SECT 1 NOV. 30, 1883 FEB. 6, 1920 


HYMAS, JAMES L. " PFC 1 INFANTRY DIV WORLD WAR 2 BSM" 
LOT 307 SECT 1 APRIL 27, 1911 NOV. 24, 1967 


IRVING, MARY T. MOTHER 
LOT 222 SECT 1 1880 1906 


JENSEN (SECT 2) 
JOSEPH M. 1899-1899 M. OMER 1893-1893 M. ALTA 1900-1900 
LOT 120 LOT 121 LOT 119 
CHILDREN OF M. P. & CHRISTINA JENSEN 


JENSEN, M. ALTA 
LOT 119 SECT 2 


JENSEN, M. OMER 
LOT 121 SECT 3 


JENSON (SECT 3) 


ANDREW J. (LOT 73) FLORENCE K. (LOT 72) 
MAY 27, 1900 FEB. 17, 1900 
FEB. 4, 1972 JAN. 25, 1984 
CHILDREN: 
M. WYVONNE F. COLLEEN ANDY D. ANNAEBELL B. 
WILLIAM A. 


JENSON, BABY GIRL 
lot 46 SECT 3 NOV. 1955 


JENSON (SECT 3) 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER (LOT 75) NOV. 22, 1941 - AUG. 11, 1981 
MARRIED RUTH ANN BEUTLER JULY 22, 1964 


CHILDREN: 
ELEANOR P. CYNTHIA A. E. MORGAN PAUL W. 
QUINN A. AMY M. JUSTIN A. HEATHER 
DAREN W. 
JOHNSON, ROSS W. 
LOT 195 SECT 3 oct. 10, 1922 - DEC. 25, 1922 


JOHNSON, GUSTAVE A. 
LOT 157 SECT 3 1881 - 1943 


KISAN, 
FREDERICK C. LOT 304 SECT 1 MARY A.B. LOT 303 SECT 1 
MAR. 7 1872 NOV. 17, 1870 
APR 21, 1951 JULY 9, 1949 
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KUNZ, GRACE I. 
LOT 10 SECT 3 DEC. 11, 1936 - FEB. 7, 1937 


KVARME, OLGA M. 
LOT 442 SECT 3 


KVARME, TOM 1878 - 1961 
LOT 441 SECT 3 
KVARME (SECT 3) 


DAUGHTER (LOT 439) SON (LOT 440) 
ANNA THOMAS 
1925 - 1926 1925 - 1984 
LEE (SECT 3) 
FATHER MOTHER 
ARTHUR ERNEST (LOT 224) EVA ROSELLA WILCOX (LOT 225) 
FEBRUARY 3, 1881 NOVEMBER 17, 1884 
NOVEMBER 11, 1943 DECEMBER 1, 1961 


LEE “(SECT 2) 
WILLIAM H. LEE 1836 - 1904 (LOT 187) 
LARONA HIS WIFE 1856 - 1900 (LOT 186) 


LINDSAY, EDWIN LESTER HUSBAND 
LOT 344 SECT 3 JULY 5, 1912 - OCT. 30, 1946 


LINDSAY, ORLIN 
LOT 83 SECT 2 1916 - 1917 


LINDSAY, VERA MOURITSEN 
LOT 345 SECT 3 JULY 28, 1888 - DEC. 29, 1963 


LINDSAY, ADELINE 1887 1910 
LOT 219 SECT 1 


LINDSAY, CHARLES 
LOT 103 SECT 2 


LINDSAY, EDWIN R. 


LOT 128 SECT 2 
IN MEMORY OF EDWIN R. LINDSAY. BORN SEPT. 25, 


1828, DIED DEC. 6, 1893 
HIS TOILS ARE PAST, HIS WORK IS DONE. 
HE FOUGHT THE FIGHT - THE VICTORY WON. 


LINDSAY (SECT 2). 


EDWIN R. (LOT 91) LOTTIE V. (LOT 90) 
AUG. 3, 1873 JULY 13, 1884 
APR. 23, 1945 JULY 14, 1960 
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LINDSAY (SECT 2) 
EPHRIAM (LOT 102)° 1820 -1901 
WILLIAM J. (LOT 101) 1855 - 1915 
REBECCA J. (LOT 113) 1858 - 1936 
CHARLES (LOT 103) 1894 - 1966 


LINDSAY, GEORGE EDWIN 
LOT 231 SECT 1 APR. 4, 1855 MAR. 30, 1930 


LINDSAY, HAROLD E. 
LOT 84 SECT 2 1928 -1928 


LINDSAY, HYRUM LESTER 
LOT 346 SECT 3 NOV. 5, 1882 ~- FEB. 2, 1964 


LINDSAY, M. DEAN 
LOT 92 SECT 2 1927 - 1936 


LINDSAY, MARY ANN HAWKINS 
LOT 230 SECT 1 MAY 22, 1859 SEPT 9, 1924 


LINDSAY, REBECCA 
LOT 113 SECT z 


LINDSAY, THERON 
LOT 126 SECT 2 


LINDSAY, WILLIAM 
LOT 127 SECT 2 


LINDSAY, WILLIAM J. 
LOT 101 SECT 2 


MARTINEAU (SECT 2) 
JUNE PARKER JAMES G. JOHN REED (LOT 110) 
MAY 25, 1915 APR. 21, 1901 APR. 26, 1956 
MAY 15, 1978 
OUR CHILDREN 
JAMES L. JOEL S. JANE PUCKETT JERROLD B. JOHN R. 


MERRILL, (SECT 3) 
ADA W. 
LOT 416 1881 - 1900 
AMBROSE D. 


LOT 417 1880 -1922 


MERRILL, CATHERINE 
LOT 383 SECT 3 DAUGHTER OF J. G. & HARRIET MERRILL 1877 -1877 
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MERRILL, HATTIE A. IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE OF HATTIE A. DAUGHTER 
LOT 401 SECT 3 OF J. G. & H. A. MERRILL. BORN MAY 15, 1899 
DIED JULY 5, 1902. 
WE LOVED THIS LITTLE TENDER ONE, 
AND WOULD HAVE WISHED HER STAY, 
BUT LET OUR FATHERS WILL BE DONE 
SHE SHINES IN ENDLESS DAY. 


MOURITSEN, BABY GIRL 
LOT 41 SECT 2 JAN. 7, 1898 


MOURITSEN, CARRIE 
LOT 39 SECT 2 MOTHER. 1868 ~- 1907 


MOURITSEN, EDWARD 
LOT 37 SECT 2 
FATHER 
IN MEMORY OF EDWARD, SON OF MOURITS & SUSAN E. WILDMAN MOURITSEN, 
JULY 19, 1886 ~ FEB. 24, 1913. 
EDWARD, DEAREST HUSBAND, THOU HAST LEFT US, HERE THY LOSS WE 
DEEPLY FEEL 


MOURITSEN (SECT 2) 
GLENDALE (LOT 58) NETTIE M. CRANE MOURITSEN (LOT 57) 
1892 - 1915 1892 - 1960 


MOURITSEN, MOURITS 
LOT 44 SECT 2 JAN. 28, 1894 - SEPT. 23, 1922 


MOURITSEN, ROY 
LOT 38 SECT 2 JULY 28, 1903 - JULY 31, 1909 


MOURITSEN, SUSAN E. 
LOT 43 SECT 2 MOTHER. MAR. 24, 1862 - NOV 9, 1946 


MOURITSEN, PEARL BLODGETT MOTHER. MAY 26, 1920 
LOT 260 SECT 3 SEPT. 20, 1949 


MUNK, ADA C. 
LOT 15 SECT 2 


MUNK, CLIFFORD M. (C. H. M. ) 
LOT 27 SECT 2 


MUNK, L. EDGAR 
LOT 8 SECT 2 DEC. 19, 1881 
AUG. 26, 1972 


MUNK, ELIZA A. ( E. A. M. ) 
LOT 26 SECT 2 
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MUNK, FRANCIS W. 
LOT 9 SECT 2 AUG. 16, 1889 
APR. 24, 1947 


MUNK (SECT 2) 
IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE OF LOUIS P. MUNK. BORN OCT. 30, 1853 
DIED MAY 1. 1901. 
FAREWELL, MY WIFE AND CHILDREN ALL, 
FROM YOU A FATHER CHRIST DOTH CALL. 
CLIFFORD H. BORN JULY 17, 1894 DIED DEC. 8, 1895. 
ELIZA A. BORN SEPT. 26, 1896 DIED SEPT 27, 1896. 


MUNK 
_ MOTHER FATHER 
MARY HANSEN (LOT 16) LOUIS PETER (LOT 17) 
MAY 16, 1857 OCT. 30, 1853 
FEB. 10, 1948 MAY 1, 1901 


OAKEY, EDWARD T. 
LOT 380 SECT 3 1868 


OAKEY, HEBER T. 
LOT 379 SECT 3 1841 - 1920 


OAKEY, JANIE 
LOT 382 SECT 3 


OAKEY, JANE S. 
LOT 378 SECT 3 1839 - 1882 


OAKEY, JOSEPH H. 
LOT 381 SECT 3 


FATHER MOTHER 


PARKER, ALMA M. 1846 - 1905 SARAH J. PARKER 1849 - 1890 
LOT 357 SECT 3 


PARKER (SECT. 2) 
JARED (LOT 111) MARION L. (LOT 112) 


FEB. 9, 1884 OCT.. G«: 1820 
AUG. 2. 1944 


PARKER, JOSEPHINE 
LOT 355 SECT 3 


PARKER, MARY 
LOT 356 SECT 3 


PARKER, SALLY L. 
LOT 358 SECT 3 
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PARKER, SARAH J. 
LOT 354 SECT 3 


PERKINS, CHARLOTTE 
LOT 91 SECT 3 APR. 10, 1919- JULY 8, 1920 


PERKINS (SECT 3) 


CHARLOTTE L. WILLIAM ELLEN GAMBLING 
JULY 24, 1889 MAY 22, 1876 DEC. Ts 1879 
APR. 10, 1919 NOV. 22, 1963 MAY 22, 1964 
CHILDREN: 
LA VON GEORGE LAW WILLIAM BROUGH HILDA 
CHARLOTTE 


NOTE; separate stones read/location 

(LOT 83) MOTHER CHARLOTTE PERKINS JULY 24, 1889 - APR. 10, 1919 
(LOT 84) FATHER 

(LOT 85) MOTHER 


PERKINS (SECT 3) 


DAVID H. (LOT 204) ROMINA_MUNK (LOT 203) 
AuG. 19, 1881 MAY 12, 1884 
OCT. 17, 1963 MAY 13, 1973 


PERKINS, ELLEN G. 
LOT 85 SECT 3 


PERKINS (SECT 3) 
GEORGE C. (LOT 79) MAY 15, 1845 - AUG. 16, 1913 
PERKINS, ISABELLE H. (LOT 78) OCT. 27, 1852 - JAN. 7, 1934 


PERKINS, LEWIS DAVID 
LOT 205 SECT 3 1908 - 1944 


PERKINS, VIRGINIA HENDRICKSON 
LOT 206 SECT 3 1909 - 1953 


PERKINS, WILLIAM 
LOT 84 SECT 3 


PERKINS, WILLIAM BROUGH 
LOT 92 SECT 3 OCT. 10, 1913 - JULY 11, 1925 


PETERSON, OLE 
LOT 54 SECT 2 


PIERSON, SYLVA IN MEMORY OF SYLVA. DAUGHTER OF J. H. 
LOT 191 SECT 3 AND ELIZA A. PIERSON, BORN MARCH 20, 1900 
DIED MARCH 5, 1901 


PIERSON, VIOLA IN MEMORY OF VIOLA, DAUGHTER OF Wm. AND 


LOT 133 SECT 3 ELIZABETH PIERSON, BORN MARCH 27, 1899 
DIED APRIL 29, 1899 
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PRICE, NONA W. 
LOT 473 SECT 3 DECEMBER 20, 1932 - MARCH 21, 1952 


RICHARDS, LILLLIAN DEAR SISTER. 1910 - 1926 
LOT 369 SECT 3 


RICHARDS, BABY DEAR SISTER 1918 - 1918 
LOT 367 SECT 3 


RICHARDS, JOHN R. 
LOT 370 SECT 3 


RIGBY, CHERYL A. JULY 29, 1950 - AUG 15, 1987 
LOT 483 SECT 3 MOTHER OF: 
THOMAS RAY JR. CONNIE LYNN JOSEPH MARTIN JUSTIN MATHAIS 


ROBISON 
LEWIS EUGENE CAROL MARIE 
LOT 167 SECT 2 APRIL 11, 1951 ocT. 18, 1952 
NOV. 14, 1982 
“US, IN GOD'S TIME WE GROW TOGETHER, AS THE SUN MELTING THE 
NIGHT AND BECOMING AS THE DAWN, SHARING WARMTH AND GIVING BIRTH TO 
MORE THAN JUST ONE. BUT WITH THE PASSING OF THE DAY, GIVING WAY TO 
THE DUSK. AND NOW ONCE AGAIN THERE IS ONLY ONE OF US. BUT LIKE THE 
PASSING OF THE DAY, SO MUST THE NIGHT BRING FORTH THE DAWN WITH 
HOPE AND LIFE. 


CHILDREN 
STORMY MARIE MATTHEW LEWIS JEREMIAH HOLMES 
ROBBINS 
JANICE MARIE RICHARD DALE 
SECT 3 LOT 295 
JULY 18, 1940 MAR. 15, 1939 


ROBISON, MILTON HOLMES 
LOT 168 SECT 2 MAY 16, 1887 MAR. 28, 1981 
HUSBAND OF IDELLA WEAVER. 


RUDOLPH, LYLA W. 
LOT 488 SECT 3 


SALVESON (SECT 3) 


1913 ASKEL 1973 (LOT 489) 

1917 WILDA (LOT 490) 

1937 NEDRA 1937 (LOT 438) 

1942 ROGER 1963 (LOT 491) 
( NEDRA MARIE ROGER LYNN ) 


Shaffer, Cilead mM, 
Lot 20S 1883-1873 Page (f 


SHARPTON, CHARLES C. 
LOT 494 SECT 3 1905 - 1979 REST IN PEACE 


SHARROCK, KIMBERLY RAY DUNN 
LOT 327 SECT 3 JAN. 11, 1966 -SEPT 5, 1991 
THANK YOU FOR THE ANGEL YOU GAVE US 


SHORT, HAROLD C. (SON OF EDNA LINDSAY PRESSLER) 
LOT 218 SECT 1 1909 1914 


SMITH, HERBERT MICHAEL. NOV, 13, 1946 - OCT. 10, 1992 
LOT 235 "HERBIE - THE LOVE BUG" 


SORENSON, EUGENE H. 
LOT 81 SECT 2 JULY 8, 1892 - JAN. 1, 1893 
(note: this stone is broken) 


SPARKS 
CLARENCE IVAN Anona Skinner 
LOT 487 SECT 3 Feb. 3, 1914 July 1, 1922 
Oct. 22, 1984 

SPARKS 
STANLEY RAY LOT 229 & 228 SECT 1 ELDA PRESCOTT 
AUG.3, 1912 DEC. 7, 1914 
JUNE 30, 1988 

SPARKS 
WILLIAM RAY LOT 227 & 226 SECT l DORTHA SPARKS 
DEC. 29, 1883 AUG. 18, 1892 
MAR, 22, 1962 SEPT. 19, 1982 


SPEIRS, BABY 
LOT 168 SECT 3 


SPEIRS, ENDA 
LOT 390 SECT 3 1928 - 1928 


SPEIRS, EVA S. 
LOT 108 SECT 3 1906 - 1908 


SPEIRS, GERORGE S. 
LOT 104 SECT 3 JAN. 9, 1880 - MAY 10, 1939 


SPEIRS, HENRIETTA DANKS 


LOT 105 SECT 3 1881 - 1946 
SPEIRS (SECT 3) 
LORENZO H. (LOT 217) MARY (MAE) V. (LOT 218) 
FEB. 5, 1888 JULY 7, 1891 
JULY 12, 1968 AUG. 28, 1989 


MARRIED APR. 8, 1914 
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SPEIRS, MELBA 
LOT 106 SECT 3 APR: S>» 1919 = OCT. 13,1934 


SPEIRS, THOMAS D. 
LOT 107 SECT 3 1917 - 1917 


SPEIRS, THOMAS Ss. IN LOVING MEMORY OF THOMAS SAMUEL, SON OF 
LOT 129 SECT 3 Wm. & MARY SPEIRS. HUSBAND OF IDA M. 

LEAVITT SPEIRS. BORN MAR. 28, 1884 

DIED JUNE 2, 1907 

A LOVED ONE FROM US HAS GONE 

A VOICE WE LOVE IS STILLED 

A PLACE IS VACANT IN OUR HOME 

WHICH NEVER CAN BE FILLED 


SPEIRS (SECT 3) 
WILLIAM H. JUNE 19, 1849 - JUNE 19, 1908 (LOT 128) 
MARY J. HIS WIFE DEC. 1, 1850 - DEC 16, 1928 (LOT 127) 


STEPHENS, BOY INFANT SON OF LYLE C. AND STELLA R. 
LOT 147 SECT 3 FEB. 2, 1926 


STEPHENS 
CLAUDE DONALD JUNE 19, 1910 - DEC. 26, 1982 
LOT 150 SECT 3 FATHER OF: ANITA GAYLE ROBERT DONALD 
BONNIE JEAN 


STEPHENS (SECT 3) 
GENEVA DONOVAN J. (LOT 259) 
APR. 17, 1919 NOV. 1, 1911 
APR. 30, 1991 
MARRIED SEPT. 2, 1936 — 
SEALED MAR. 17, 1937 
OUR DAUGHTERS: JOANN LINDA PATRICIA RAY MARSHA DON 


STEPHENS, DORIS JEAN 
LOT 432 SECT 3 JAN. 3, 1926 - JULY 24, 1929 


STEPHENS, ELIZA 
LOT 308 SECT 3 1889 - 1891 


STEPHENS, FRANK C. 
LOT 310 SECT 3 1892 - 1895 
STEPHENS (SECT 3) 


GEORGE EDWARD JR. RUTH IPSEN 
LOT 262 OCT. 28, 1886 LOT 263 APR. 12, 1888 
APR. 30, 1958 APR. 29, 1982 
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STEPHENS (SECT 3) 


GEORGE EDWARD (LOT 446) WINNIFERD R. WRIGHT (LOT 447) 
SEPT. 12, 1861 FEB. 18, 1866 
JAN. 9, 1935 MAR. 25, 1932 


STEPHENS, GEORGIA 
LOT 261 SECT 3 JUNE 2, 1919 - OCT. 26, 1920 


STEPHENS, GIRL INFANT DAUGHTER OF LYLE C. AND 
LOT 146 SECT 3 STELLA R/ APR. 3, 1927 


STEPHENS, ISAAC E. 
LOT 148 SECT 3 


STEPHENS, MARY B. 
LOT 309 SECT 3 1894 - 1895 


STEPHENS (SECT 3) 
MARY S. 1886 -1982 
LOT 149 
ISSAC E. 1877 - 1920 
LOT 148 


STEPHENS, RAYMOND EUGENE TECH 4 US ARMY WORLD WAR II 
LOT 263A SECT 3 MAR. 31, 1914 - MAY 27, 1985 


STEPHENS, RUTH I. 
LOT 263 SECT 3 


STEPHENS, SALAS W. 
LOT 448 SECT 3 1890 - 1920 


STEPHENS, WINNIFERD W. 
LOT 447 SECT 3 


THORNTON, RODGER (RODY) 
LOT 376 SECT 3 1840 -1912 


TIPPETS, EMMA 
LOT 104 SECT 2 
EMMA, DAUGHTER OF B. L. AND ELIZA TIPPETS 
BORN OCT. 21, 1878 DIED APR. 11, 1899 


TIPPEITS, HARRISON P. 
LOT 82 SECT 2 BORN SEPT. 3, 1892 DIED DEC. 16, 1892 


TIPPETTS, WILFORD J. (W. J.T. ) 
LOT 96A SECT 2 


TIPPEITS 

LOT 96B SECT 2 

BORN OCT. 8, 1887 DIED JAN. 27, 1892 
(note: this stone is broken) 
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UNKNOWN 


LOT 


351 SECT 3 


UNKNOWN 


LOT 


209 SECT 3 


UNKNOWN 


LOT 


135 SECT 2 


UNKNOWN 


LOT 


132 SECT 2 


UNKNOWN 


LOT 


277 SECT 3 


UNKNOWN 


LOT 


492 SECT 3 


UNKNOWN 


LOT 


134 SECT 2 


UNKNOWN 


LOT 


133 SECT 2 


UNKNOWN 


LOT 


301 SECT 3 


UNKNOWN 


LOT 


VAN 
LOT 


VAN 
LOT 


VAN 
LOT 


VAN 
LOT 


VAN 
LOT 


VAN 
LOT 


VAN 
LOT 


WEAVER, 


LOT 


WEAVER, 


LOT 


302 SECT 3 

ORMAN, ABRAHAM J. 
138 SECT 3 1907 - 1907 
ORMAN, ABRAHAM J. 
214 SECT 3 


1844 DIED AUG. 2 


IN MEMORY OF ABRAHAM J. VANORMAN 
BORN MAR. 6, 


9, 1896 


NONE KNEW THEE BUT TO LOVE THEE, 
NONE NAMED THEE, BUT TO PRAISE 


ORMAN, ANNIE 


216 SECT 3 APR. 9, 
ORMAN, EDNA E. 


194 SECT 3 1894 


1894 - 
ORMAN, JAMES E. 

136 SECT 3 1900 - 1901 
ORMAN, MARGARET H. 


215 SECT 3 SEPT. 1847 


28, 
ORMAN, EVERETT A. 
137 SECT 3 1903 - 1904 
ADA BIRD 

151 SECT 2 
ALANZO 


141 SECT 3 1889 1891 


WEAVER, ALFERD 


LOT 


11 SECT 3 1926 - 1926 


13867 - AUG. 


20, 1906 


- MAR. 
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WEAVER, ALMA D. 
LOT 363 SECT 3 1889 - 1918 


WEAVER, ALTA HUMPHEREYS MOTHER FEB. 11, 1892 - JUNE 11, 1989 
LOT 48 SECT 3 


WEAVER, BEVERLY V. DAUGHTER OF G. & MILDRED WEAVER 1918 
LOT 359 SECT 3 


WEAVER, CALVIN 
LOT 283 SECT 1 


WEAVER, CHRISTIANA G. 
LOT 200 SECT 3 


WEAVER, EFFIE JANE 
LOT 140 SECT 2 1885 1891 


WEAVER 

FATHER MOTHER 
ELMER PEARL 
LOT 271 SECT 1 

THEODORE L. CALVIN Cc. RUPERT 

WEAVER (SECT 3) 

ELVINA M. WILSON 
LOT 337A 1892 - 1975 LOT 338A 1887 - 1967 


WEAVER, F. EDWARD 
LOT 201 SECT 3 


WEAVER, FRANKLIN BORN MAY 29, 1828 - DIED JUNE 12, 1884 
LOT 265 SECT 3 
LOT 264 CHRISTIANNA RACHEL R. WEAVER. BORN DEC. 1, 1830 
DIED DEC. 24, 1894 
DEAR MOTHER, IN EARTH'S THORNY PATHS, HOW LONG THY 
FEET HAVE TROD, TO FIND AT LAST THIS PEACEFUL REST, 
SAFE IN THE ARMS OF GOD. 
DEAR FATHER, WITH A REVERENT HAND, THIS TO THY MEMORY 
GIVEN, WHILE ONE BY ONE THY HOUSEHOLD BAND, GOD REUNITES 
IN HEAVEN. 


WEAVER, HENRY 
LOT 141B SECT 2 1851 


WEAVER, HERRIMEN 
LOT 149 SECT 2 1906 1906 
WEAVER (SECT 3) 


MOTHER FATHER 

ADELAIDE WEAVER (LOT 306) ‘HORACE WEAVER (LOT 307) 
BORN DEC. 6, 1867 BORN AUG. 28, 1869 

DIED MAY 28, 1943 DIED MAR. 22, 1924 
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WEAVER, HORACE R. 
LOT 443 SECT 3 


WEAVER, HOWARD J. 

LOT 362 SECT 3 1909 - 1917 

WEAVER, IDA JANE SLIEGHT WIFE OF WALLACE W. WEAVER 
LOT 50 SECT 3 AUG. 24, 1891 - MAY 28, 1912 AT REST 


WEAVER, IVA LOU 
LOT 437 SECT 3 1922 - 1927 


WEAVER, JOSEPH S. 
LOT 148 SECT 2 1909 1909 


WEAVER, LAWERANCE 
LOT 388 SECT 3 1925 - 1926 


WEAVER, LULA 
LOT 389 SECT 3 1891 - 1891 


WEAVER, MILES F. dR. 
LOT 139 SECT 2 1887 1891 


WEAVER, MILES FRANKLIN 
LOT 137 SECT 2 1857 1926 


WEAVER, PEARL S. 
LOT 270 SECT 1 


FATHER WEAVER MOTHER 
PETER W. 1858 - 1819 HIS WIFE MARY J. 1868 - 1935 
LOT 360 ( SECT 3) LOT 361 
HOWARD J. 1909 - 1917 ALMA D. 1889 - 1918 
LOT 362 LOT 363 


WEAVER, RUPERT 
LOT 284 SECT 1 


WEAVER, SAMUEL HENERY 
LOT 141A SECT 2 1862 1891 


WEAVER, SARAH E. 
LOT 136 SECT 2 1862 1928 


WEAVER, THEODORE 
LOT 282 SECT 1 


WEAVER, WALLACE W. FATHER 
LOT 49 SECT 3 FEB. 27, 1884 - AUG. 2, 1966 


WEAVER, WILSON 
LOT 338A SECT 3 
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WEAVER, WILLIAM FRANKLIN 
LOT 146 SECT 2 DEC. 30, 1924 APR. 7, 1927 


WEAVER, WM JASPER 

LOT 152 SECT 2 

WEAVER, ZULA 

LOT 138 SECT 2 1892 1895 


WILDMAN, EDWARD 
LOT 36 SECT 2 NOV. 5, 1836. BORN NORWOOD, CANADA. 


NOV. 8, 1913 
WRIGHT, AMOS RUSSELL IDAHO. PVT. 1 CL., 33 SERVICE CORPS. 
LOT 377 SECT 3 AUGUST 27, 1922 


WRIGHT, AMOS R. JAN. 11, 1840 - FEB 24, 1917 
LOT 399 SECT 3 


WRIGHT, CATHERINE 
LOT 400 SECT 3 NOV. 7, 1844 - MAR. 24, 1917 


WRIGHT, CLAY ORLANDO 
LOT 393 SECT 3 SEPT. 12, 1905 - JULY 23, 1935 


WRIGHT, CONOVER R. 
LOT 474 SECT 3 JULY 3, 1921 - JULY 4, 1936 


WRIGHT (SECT 3) 


LENORE RICH (LOT 508) CONOVER (LOT 507) 
JUNE 20, 1897 SEPT. 2, 1896 
JUNE 3, 1978 JUNE 8, 1970 


WRIGHT, C. RIDD 
LOT 273 SECT 3 MAR. 4, 1913 - MAY 31 - 1933 


WRIGHT, DAVID LANE IDAHO. MAJOR US AIR FORCE. 
LOT 472 SECT 3 MAY 22, 1929 BRONZE STAR MEDAL. 
JUNE 26, 1967 


WRIGHT 
LOT 144 & 145 SECT 2 
FRANK M. WINNETTA LEE 
JUNE 4, 1874 SEPT. 26, 1876 
MAR. 23, 1940 JAN. 27, 1937 
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WRIGHT 
LOT 154 & 153 SECT 2 


GERALD G. LAMOYNE S. 

OCT. 28, 1928 DEC. 12, 1927 

AUG. 6, 1960 FEB. 14, 1991 
PARENTS OF: 


TERRY LYNN JULIE WAYNE CRIAG 


WRIGHT, GLENN 
LOT 436 SECT 3 FEB. 28, 1922 - FEB. 28, 1922 


WRIGHT, HAROLD WILLIAM IN MEMORY OF HAROLD WILLIAM WRIGHT list 
LT. US ARMY WORLD WAR II. NOV 12, 1920 - OCT. 3, 1944 
LOT 2** SECT 3 (NEXT TO C. RID WRIGHT) 


WRIGHT, IDA E. 
LOT 398 SECT 3 


WRIGHT (SECT 3) 


JOHN WHEELER SR. (LOT 391) MIMERVA MCARTHUR (LOT 392) 
JAN. 10, 1872 AUG. 19, 1873 
MAR. 17, 1931 MAY 24, 1934 


WRIGHT, LAMOYNE S. 
LOT 153 SECT 2 


WRIGHT (SECT 3) 


LILLIAS S. (LOT 479) MARRIED OLIVER W. {LOT 480) 
OCT. 16, 1895 APRIL 17, 1917 JULY 5, 1896 
JUNE 2, 1981 APR. 5, 1977 


OUR CHILDREN 
LAMAR GLENN LEE GENEVIEVE MARY FERN KATHLEEN 


WRIGHT, MARY FERN 
LOT 435 SECT 3 MAY 19, 1923 - APR. 12, 1924 


WRIGHT, OLIVER 
LOT 480 SECT 3 


WRIGHT (SECT 3) 


SILAS SR. (LOT 397) IDA E. OAKEY (LOT 398) 
APR. 22, 1862 FEB. 3, 1864 
JAN. 22, 1926 JAN. 18, 1912 


WRIGHT (SECT 3) 
IDA L. AUG. 7, 1888 - AUG. 18, 1979 MOTHER (LOT 341) 
SILAS L. MAR. 16, 1884 - DEC. 17, 1959 FATHER (LOT 342) 


WRIGHT (SECT 2) 


WILLIAM GRANT {LOT 156) JULIA E. CRANE 
NOV. 10, 1909 DEC. 31, 1912 
DEC, 29, 1966 

CHILDREN: 
GERALD GRANT WINNIE MABEL ELIZABETH ANN AMOS MICHAEL 


WRIGHT (SECT 3) 
DONNA B. WARREN G. (LOT 471) 
SEPT. 20, 1929 JUNE 13, 1925 
DEC. 14, 1988 
MARRIED JUNE 10, 1947 
CHILDREN 
STEVEN JEFFREY GLEN SCOTT 

DAVID'S CHILDREN: CHARLOTTE JANICE GREGORY PAUL 

HIS EULOGY WAS THE LIFE HE LIVED. HIS LEGACY IS THE GOOD NAME 

HE PASSES TO POSTERITY. HIS HONOR AND INTEGRITY HE HANDS LIKE 

A TORCH TO HIS POSTERITY KEEP IT BURNING. 


WRIGHT, WINNETTA L. 
LOT 145 SECT 2 


YOUNG, KEVIN 
LOT 427 SECT 1 


* POSSIBLE THE FIRST BORN TO BE BURIED IN BENNINGTON CEMETERY 


** POSSIBLE THE FIRST TO BE BURIED IN BENNINGTON CEMETERY 
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More information 
can be found at 
findagrave.com 
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